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BY PROFESSOR LARRABBB. 

Or the early and efficient coadjutors of Asbury 
there are some of whom unfortunately little is 
known to the public of the present generation. 
Their history has never been written. Any sketch 
which we may make of them must prove faint and 
indistinct. Their names loom up dim and distant in 
the shadowy past. In their day they were stars 
of the first magnitude. In their course along the 
track of time they spread all about their path a 
glorious radiancy. In that brilliant light their 
cotemporaries walked and rejoiced. But to us is 
left only a dim, hazy, waning twilight. The gen- 
eration that shall follow us may know little or 
nothing of them. Who will rescue their names from 
the oblivion that threatens to cover them? Are 
there not materials for the biography of these 
men of blessed memory? Where are they? and 
who will weave them into a beautiful, instructive, 
and entertaining narrative? 

What few-facts we have been able to gather we 
will use for aslight and temporary sketch, hoping 
we, or some other, may hereafter find materials for 
a more extended and interesting biography. 

Wirtram M’Kenpree was born in the state of 
Virginia, in 1757. His parents were members of 
the American branch of the Church of England. 
When very young he became seriously disposed 
from reading the Bible in the common school. 
Naturally quick in his perceptions, thoughtful in 
his habits, and sensitive in his moral nature, he 
was affected by the simple and evident truths of 
the Divine revelation. He read the story of Jesus. 
His highly sensitive soul was moved at the exhibi- 
tion which that story presented of love, of mercy, 
of goodness, of virtue, and of suffering. His clear 
perceptive power and his strong understanding 
enabled Lim to see and to apprehend the nature 
and the design of the mission of Jesus Christ. He 
comprehended, so far as youth without personal 
instruction may do it, the doctrine of depravity, of 
the atonement, of repentance, of faith, and of re- 
generation. 
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He became convinced of sin, and | deceptions of the unregenerate human heart, 
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earnestly desired to be saved from it, and to flee 
from the wrath to come. He prayed, he wept, he 
read, he thought; but he had none to encourage, 
none to aid, none to guide him. Nor his associates, 
nor his teacher, nor his parents, nor his parish 
minister knew any thing of experimental religion. 
They had never felt the godly sorrow of repent- 
ance; they had never exercised the faith that brings 
justification; they had never passed through the 
struggles of the new birth. 

The poor boy, in doubt and in darkness, in sus- 
pense and anxiety, wandered alone along the devious 
way, from childhood to youth, in search of that 
which he could not find; his soul found no place 
of rest; his heart found no object to grasp; his 
mind found nothing on which it could rely. 

When he was about nineteen years old he heard, 
for the first time, a Methodist preacher. We have 
no means of determining who had, in the provi- 
dence of God, the honor and the glory of being the 
first to shed the light of Gospel truth along the 
dark path of the youthful M’Kendree. What Wes- 
leyan first. applied the soothing doctrines of grace 
to that sensitive mind? Was it Asbury himself? 
Or was it one of the American worthies of blessed 
memory, raised up by Providence as heralds of 
salvation in those early days of Methodism? or 
Waters, or Dromgoole, or Pedicord, or Tunnel? 
The preaching of that Methodist, whoever it might 
be, carried conviction, deep and pungent, to the 
heart of M’Kendree. He yielded to the conviction; 
he resolved to lead a new life. In accordance with 
Methodist usage—the usage of receiving as mem- 
bers on trial all such as desire “to flee the wrath 
to come, and to be saved from their sins”—he was 
admitted to the connection. The scene must surely 
have been a thrilling one, when the noble, the 
accomplished, the generous, the buoyant M’Kendree 
went forward, before the whole congregation, and 
gave his hand to the minister of God. Little did 
he then think how glorious a career was before him. 

Though he became a member of the society, yet 
had he no evidence of conversion. He had only 
the form of godliness; the power he was seeking. 
Not, however, being yet fully aware of the illusory 
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thoroughly instructed in the way of truth and 


righteousness, he retained his social connections 
with his irreligious companions. They were civil, 
respeetful, and moral, and he thought no evil would 
result from keeping up his intercourse with them. 
Nor would any evil have thus resulted, had he been 
fully initiated in the way of holiness. But the 
seeker of religion should avoid intercourse with the 
careless and irreligious. Let him retire to the woods 
and pray alone. Let him wander along by the 
river side, or ramble over the pastures, where un- 
disturbed he may reflect and pray. Let him pour 
out his soul in secret prayer before his God alone. 
Let him not, during the process of conviction, 
mingle with the world. When, however, he be- 
comes converted, then he may strengthen his breth- 
ren; then he may safely mingle, if he but keep up 
his independence, freely with his former associates; 
then may he exhort them, pray over them, and 
exert among them a strong influence for good. 

By too free communion, in his yet unregenerate 
though penitent state of mind, with those who 
were cartless of God and of their own souls, he lost 
his seriousness, stifled his convictions, and became 
indifferent to his religious interests. He did not, 
however, lose his moral standing. He retained the 
form, though he had never yet fully known the 
spirit of religion. In this state of mind—a state 
of moral carelessness, of religious indifference—he 
remained till he was about thirty years old. 

Glorious is the memory of those days, when, 
perhaps more frequently than in our day, the power 
and the grace of God were manifested, as on the 
day of Pentecost, and hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands, were added to the Church, in a few | 
months, on one circuit, and by the labors of one 
man. We have heard with our ears, our fathers 
have told us of such scenes, and we ourselves have 
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of sin. He exhorted them, he entreated them to 
seek salvation. He prayed devoutly and earnestly 
for them. He exhorted with eloquence, and prayed 
with power in the public prayer meetings. 
Success, abundant and encouraging success, at- 
tended his efforts. Sinners were convicted, peni- 
tents were converted, and multitudes were added 
to the Church by his labors. His soul magnified 
the Lord, and his spirit rejoiced in God his Savior. 
Seeing the evident success of his humble labors 
in exhortation and prayer, and feeling an inclina- 
tion, which he could not resist, to devote himself 
to the work of saving souls, he began to think of 
entering the ministry. His Christian brethren, too, 
urged him to the work, believing, as they did, that 
God had called him. But he was destined, before 
he could fully make up his mind to engage in the 
ministerial enterprise, to pass tarough severe trials 
of faith. He felt reluctant to take on himself so 
responsible a work, from the deficiency of his 
education, from his want of knowledge of men 
and of the world, from his slight acquaintance 
with theology, and from a fear that he might mis- 
take the influence of his own impressions and of 
the solicitations of his friends for the call of God. 
Yet he had a strong conviction of duty, and he 
dare not disobey. He therefore determined to pro- 
ceed according to his convictions, and trust Provi- 
dence to open or to obstruct his way, and thereby 
make plain his duty. He therefore joined the Vir- 
ginia conference, and went to the circuit to which 
he. was appointed, determined to labor on, till 
those who had the charge and ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment over him should become convinced he 
was not called to the office, and should dismiss 
That time, however, never came. He was 
greatly encouraged by the success with which he 
met. The presence of God was often manifested 





seen such glorious displays, and have shared in 
them. Such a revival occurred in 1787 on the | 
Brunswick circuit, where M’Kendree lived. In the | 
blessings of that revival he largely shared. His | 
conyictions were renewed; his heart was deeply | 
affected. After a few days of deep and sincere 
conviction, of bitter repentance, of fasting and | 
prayer, as he was listening to the man of God, in | 
a large and deeply affected congregation, he ven- 
tured his all on Christ. In a moment his soul was 
relieved of a burden too heavy to be borne, and joy | 
succeeded sorrow. He spoke not a word, but sat 
in deep and profound silence, with his eyes closed | 
and his hands uplifted, giving glory to God in his 
heart. It required no words to inform those who 
saw him of the change that had been wrought in | 
him. His countenance indicated it. Had he seen 
a-vision of angels, or caught a glimpse of the heav- 
enly paradise, he could not have manifested more 
seraphic joy than beamed from his face. 

No sooner had he experienced the joys of re- 
ligion than he began to feel a deep interest for the 
salvation of his friends and associates. He went 
to his companions. He warned them of the danger 
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in the meetings which he held. Souls were con- 
victed and converted under his preaching. His 
own soul enjoyed union and communion with his 
Savior, both in his public preaching and in his 
private devotions. He soon, therefore, became sat- 
isfied of his call to the ministry, and he determined, 
with a firm faith, a manly heart, and an unwavering 
trust in Providence, to move on in the line of his 
duty. 
Having joined the Virginia conference in 1788, 
he spent eight years traveling various circuits, and 
four as presiding elder on a district extending from 
the Chesapeake Bay to the Alleghany Mountains. 
Of the incidents of these twelve years we have no 
record in our possession. We may trace him on 


the Minutes from circuit to circuit; but we know 


nothing of the stirring scenes of revival through 


which he passed, nor of the lights and shades of 
itinerancy on which he looked. 


He suffered during the time a slight eclipse in 


the cloud that passed over the sky of Methodism 
in 1792, when O’Kelley withdrew from the Church. 
O’Kelley had been for several years M’Kendree’s 
| presiding elder, and had, of course, acquired over | 
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him much influence, which he failed not to use in 
procuring disaffection toward the Church. M’Ken- 
dree, however, did not become deeply involved. 
At the conference of 1792, when the difficulties 
came to a crisis, he declined taking an appoint- 
ment, and sent Bishop Asbury his “resignation in 
writing.” But ashort time after the adjournment 
of the conference he met the Bishop, withdrew his | 
resignation, and took a regular appointment at 





In the autumn of 1800 Bishop Asbury and Bishop 
Whatcoat, passing through Virginia on their way 
to the west, took M’Kendree along with them. He | 
was the very man, as the event proved, for a pioneer | 
in the west. They gave him charge of the whole | 
Western conference, including all the state of Ohio, | 
of Kentucky, and of Tennessee, with all that part | 
of Virginia lying west of the Kanawha, and with | 
missions in Illinois and in Mississippi. The dis- | 
trict was at least fifteen hundred miles in extent. | 
Every three months he had to travel over it. The | 
country was new, the rivers bridgeless, the woods 
pathless, and much of the territory houseless. It | 
was his policy to advance with his corps of itin- | 
erants as fast and as far as emigration proceeded. | 
Wherever the settler erected his log-cabin there stood | 
M’Kendree to preach to him the Gospel. To reach 
the frontier settlements, and to pass from one set- 
tlement to another, he had often long, tedious, and | 
dangerous rides. He must wade through swamps, | 
swim over rivers, and pick his way through the 
woods. Night often overtook him far from any 
dwelling. In such emergency he would dismount 
from his horse at some convenient spot, gather up | 
a lot of fuel, kindle a fire, eat a morsel of food 
kindly put up for him at the last cabin, lie down 
under a tree, with the forest leaves for his bed, his 
saddle-bags for his pillow, ard the overhanging foli- 
age for his covering, and soundly sleep till morning. | 

He spent in these western wilds eight years. 
And they were years of wonderful interest. But | 
we have no record in detail of the stirring scenes | 
through which he passed. We only know that he 
preached with extraordinary power and success. 
He often preached at quarterly meetings and at | 
camp meetings to immense multitudes. Effects | 
followed similar to those which attended the 
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preaching of Wesley at Bristol and at London, | 


and of Whitefield at Kingswood and at Moorfields. 
Careless ones would be awakened to intense anx- 
iety; hard-hearted veterans in sin would weep bit- 


terly; athletic men would fall helpless as infants | 


on the ground; deep conviction would seize on the 
sinner; earnest and fervent prayer would arise from 


lips from which but an hour before had proceeded | 


only curses; then would arise songs of praise and 


shouts of victory, making the grand old forest ring | 


with peans of triumph. 


Fresh from the field of glory and of triumph, | 


where for eight years he had been enjoying such 
success in his ministry as seldom crowns the la- 
bors of mortals, M’Kendree proceeded to the city 
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of Baltimore, to attend the General conference of 
1808. He was a stranger in the city, having not, 
as I can learn, ever before visited it. He was a 
stranger to most of the members of the General 
conference. Few of the junior preachers of the 
Eastern and Middle States, or of the Southern 
Atlantic States, had ever heard even the name of 
William M’Kendree. At that time mails and post- 
offices were few, and newspapers had hardly begun 
to be. There was not in any denomination a 
religious newspaper in America. The Methodists 
had no organ whatever of communication. Once 
in a great while a letter might be conveyed by the 
mail on some one of the great routes, and Bishop 
Asbury might thus, while in the south, be informed 
of the state of the Churches north and east. But 
very few of the preachers knew any thing of what 
was transpiring in a distant section of the country. 
Though, therefore, rumors of the wonderful dis- 
plays of power and grace exhibited in the west 
might have reached some of the eastern preachers, 
yet few of them had any distinct information of 
the events, or any knowledge of the brave and 
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| chivalrous man who had so successfully led on the 


embattled hosts of the Lord. 
Among the appointments for preaching on the 
first Sabbath of the General conference, there was 


| announced for the Light-Street Church the name 


of William M’Kendree. When the hour of morn- 
ing service arrived, there appeared an immense 
multitude of people, of all ranks and conditions of 
society congregating in a populous city. The 
members of the General conference were there, the 
polished and hospitable citizens were there, and 
the slaves were there. The house was crowded, 
positively packed full—full in the main body, full 
in the first gallery, full in the second gallery, and 
full in the pulpit. All eyes were turned to the 
stranger, as, at the appointed time, he entered the 


| pulpit, and stood before them. He was a man of 


tall form and commanding appearance; but he was 
clothed in very coarse and homely garments, and 


| his movements seemed to the genteel part of his 
| audience awkward, and his manners rustic. 


He read the hymn without much regard to rhythm 
or melody. He prayed with indistinct and falter- 
He read his text without any regard to 
impressiveness. He introduced the main subject 
of his discourse with a few commonplace and 
uninteresting remarks. The spirit of the people 
died within them. Their expectations of an inter- 
esting discourse from the western stranger seemed 
| wholly disappointed. They made up their minds, 
| as Christian people should, to bear as patiently as 
possible the dull and awkward sermon about to be 
| inflicted on them. 

But when the discourse was about half finished 
a “change came over the spirit of their dream.” 

Sampson arose in his might and shook himself. 

The lion of the west made the walls of the Light- 
| Street, as he often had made the forests of Ken- 
| tucky, ring with his powerful voice. The effeet 
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was tremendous. An electric impulse thrilled | firm and independent course, a specimen of the 


through every heart. 
seemed overwhelmed. Tears burst from the eye, 
and sobs and shrieks from the voice. Multitudes 
fell helpless from their seats, sudden as if shot 
with a rifle. 

The preacher then changed the tone of his voice, 
and there followed from the enraptured multitude 


shouts of joy and acclamations of triumph and | 


praise. He changed again, and a sweet and holy 
influence, like the mellow light of Indian summer 
floating over the autumn landscape, seemed to 
invest the assembly. 

When he came down from the pulpit, the people 


gazed at him as they might at some messenger from | 


another world, who had spoken to them in tones | 


such as they had never heard before. The preach- 


ers, With one accord, said, “ That is the man for a | 


bishop.” Accordingly the same week he was 
elected, with great unanimity, by the General con- 
ference, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The whole congregation | moral sublime. 


He held the office of bishop for twenty-seven 
years. During the first twelve years he was effect- 
ive and vigorous, traveling annually from the 
Mississippi of the west to the Merrimack of the 
east, and from the St. Lawrence of the north to the 
St. Mary’s of the south. For the last fifteen years 
of his life he was deeply afflicted by disease. He 
suffered at times intensely. Owing to his severe 
afflictions, the General conference, by unanimous 
vote, released him from all obligation to travel at 
large; yet still he pursued, so far as he possibly 
could, his usual rounds, often traveling from one 
end of the continent to the other when he was so 
infirm as to have to be assisted by his attendants 
in getting into his carriage or out of it. 

He retained, during the twelve years of his ef- 


fective service, all the energy, the eloquence, and 


It might seem inexpedient, as a general rule, for | 


an ecclesiastical body to elect a man to an office so 
important on an impulse so sudden. Yet in this 
case the choice was most fortunate. No man in 
the American Methodist Church at that time united 
in his person so many admirable qualifications for 
the office as did William M’Kendree. ; As a man, 
he was single-hearted, magnanimous, generous, and 
of most refined and exquisite sensibility. As a 
Christian he was deeply pious. As a minister, he 
was, in power and success, a prince among his 


Discipline and government of the Church; proba- 
bly better versed in ecclesiastical law than any of 
his cotemporaries, except Asbury. Under the ex- 


| M’Kendree. 


| 


the power of his early days. 

I had once, and once only, the good fortune to 
see him, and to hear him. It was at the session of 
the New England conference at Durham, in the 
state of Maine, in the year 1814. I was then a 
small boy, but I had heard of the fame of Bishop 
On Sabbath morning I made my way 


| over the fields and pastures, and through the woods, 


to the old Methodist church, which stood in a rural 
region on the hill-side. When I arrived at the 
house, I found no room—not so much as about the 
door. Being, however, a little fellow, I contrived 


' to work a tortuous passage through the crowd, 
brethren. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 


citement caused by the secession of Mr. O’Kelley, | 


a secession in which M’Kendree himself came near 


being involved, he thoroughly examined the whole | 
subject of Church government, and became exceed- | 


ingly attached to the Methodist system. 


During | 


his administration of the episcopacy the Church | 


passed several crises of agitation respecting eccle- 
siastical regulations. During those trying seasons 


the sleepless vigilance and strong personal infiu- | 


ence of M’Kendree were exerted to the utmost to 
preserve the constitution formed by Asbury and the 
fathers, and now acknowledged by all Methodists 
as the most efficient system of Church organiza- 
tion known among Protestants. Had it not been 


and to reach a position near the altar, in full view 
of the preacher. He was just rising to give out 
his text. His tall and manly form, his dignified 
and commanding appearance, struck me with ad- 
miration. Distinctly and impressively he read his 
text: Deuteronomy rrz, 19, “I call heaven and earth 
to record this day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing. Choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may live.” Without 
apology or labored introduction, he proceeded at 
once to his main subject. His manner of speaking 


| was different from any I had ever heard. He would 


for M’Kendree there would have been carried, at | 


the General conference of 1820, some measures 


which we all would now deprecate as inexpedient | 
In resisting innovations and | 


and mischievous. 
changes which he thought injurious, he often had 
to array himself against talented and estimable 
men. His own measures were often severely crit- 


icised, and sometimes censured. But he stood firm | 


and unmoved, asking for nothing but what he 
deemed right, and submitting to nothing he thought 
wrong. He often, in the administration of the 
government confided to him, presented, by his 
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speak for a few sentences rapidly in a colloquial 
style. Then he would rise in declamation, and 
make the old house ring with the powerful tones of 
his magnificent voice. Suddenly he would de- 
scend to a lower key, and utter tones sweet and 
soft as the Eolian lyre. At times the feelings of 
the audience would become, under his stirring ap- 


peals, most intense, and one simultaneous shout 


would leap from a hundred tongues. Young as I 
was, I was deeply affected with wonder and delight 
at the powerful eloquence and commanding ap- 
pearance of the distinguished stranger. The man, 
the manner, the voice, and the discourse, all made 
on my youthful heart an impression which the 
long years that are past have failed to wear away. 

During the tedious years of his physical decline, 
from 1820 till his death in 1835, he continued, 


| whenever it was possible for him to move, or be 
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moved to his carriage by friendly hands, to travel 
over the continent, preaching occasionally, oversee- 
ing the interests of the Church, and aiding, by his 
counsel and advice, his associates and the preach- 
ers in the prudent and efficient discharge of their 
official duties. In the summer of 1824, after hav- 
ing attended the General conference at Baltimore, 
he made an extensive tour over the Alleghany 
Mountains to the Ohio river, across the country 
from Wheeling to Sandusky on Lake Erie, thence 
south through the central portions of Ohio to Shel- 


byville in Kentucky, and west through Indiana 


_—— 


and Illinois to the Mississippi, and again south to 
Nashville. In 1828, after the adjournment of the 
General conference at Pittsburg, he made an exten- 
sive tour through Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
Having visited the Churches, so far as his health 
admitted, all along this western and southern tour, 
he attended the annual conferences at Baltimore 
and at Philadelphia, and then returned south-west 
to Nashville. 

In the autumn of 1830 he started from Nashville, 
with the intention of making a tour through all 
the southern and most of the northern Atlantic 
states, and of arriving at Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1832, to attend the General conference. He suc- 
ceeded in reaching the seat of the Holston con- 


ference, in East Tennessee, near the North Carolina | 


line, but was so prostrated by the journey as to be 
wholly unable to attend the conference. 
strongly urged by his: friends to abandon his At- 
lantic tour, and to return by slow and easy stages 
to Nashville, he submitted, though, it is said, he 
wept; yes, the great, the good M’Kendree wept, 
when he found himself compelled by disease to 
be borne, like a disabled soldier, from the field. 


He feared that he should become useless, and a | 


burden rather than a blessing to the Church. 
Having succeeded, though with many difficulties 
and much suffering, in crossing the Cumberland 
Mountains, he spent the winter on the banks of 
the Cumberland river, near Nashville. In the 


spring of 1831 he again started for the north. He | 


spent the summer in Kentucky and Ohio. In the 
autumn he crossed the Alleghanies, and spent the 
winter in Baltimore. 


conference. 
too feeble to attend regularly the sessions of the 
conference. 
walking up the aisle, and taking a seat by the side 
of his colleagues; but he could remain in the room 
only a short time. His last visit to the conference 
room was made the day before the adjournment. 
Having remained as long as his strength would 
admit, he arose to retire to his lodgings. He was 
but too conscious of his approaching dissolution 
ever to expect to meet his brethren again in another 
teneral conference. Leaning on his staff, his tall 
and manly form bent with age and infirmity, his 
eyes suffused with tears, his voice faltering with 


Being | 


Occasionally he would be seen feebly | 


| emotion, he exclaimed, “‘ My brethren and children, 
| loveone another!” Then spreading forth his hands, 
and raising his eyes to heaven, he pronounced, 
in impressive accents, the apostolic benediction. 
Then slowly and sadly he left the house, to return 
no more. 

By slow and wearisome journeys, being obliged, 
during the latter part of the route, to travel lying 
| on a bed in his carriage, he reached Nashville in 
| the autumn of 1832. During the year 1833 and 
1834 he occasionally ventured on short excursions 
| through parts of Western Tennessee, and on one 
| occasion he passed in steamboat down the Cum- 
berland, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, to New 

Orleans. 
| On the 23d of November, 1834, he preached, at 
| the Methodist Church in Nashville, his last sermon. 
| From this time he continued to decline till his 
death, which occurred at the house of his brother, 
near Nashville, on the 5th of March, 1835. 

As this eminent soldier of the cross, this captain 
| of the hosts of the Lord, this leader of the armies 
| of the faithful, was standing, at the age of nearly 
| fourscore years, on the last hights of earth, looking 
| back on his heroic career for half a century, looking 
| around on the spoils he had won from sin, and 
| looking forward along the dark and perilous way 
| to that “undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
no traveler returns,” he cried out, in accents of 
| confidence, “ All is well!’? As he descended to the 
valley of the shadow of death, and stood looking 
on the “land of darkness as darkness itself, and of 
| the shadow of death, without any order, and where 
| the very light is as darkness,” he cried again, in 
| tones of faith, “ All is well!” As he plunged into 
the deep and dark shadows, and stood by that 
| lethean stream, whose oblivious waters all of earth 
must cross, his voice again was heard resounding 
| through the gloom, “ All is well!” When, descend- 
| ing to the brink, he had committed himself to the 
| stream, and the deep, dark, and returnless tide was 
| bearing him on, the words again arose above the 
| roar of the waters, “All is well!” Faintly yet 
sweetly the echo of those words, from the hill of 
| the heavenly Zion, seems yet to come back to the 
| children of earth, “All is well!” 


In the spring of 1832 he | 
proceeded to Philadelphia, to attend the General | 
On his arrival in Philadelphia, he was | 
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Tur amiable and gifted Jane Taylor, the last 

| time she took up her pen—it was on the day pre- 
ceding her death—wrote as follows: “O, my dear 

| friends, if you knew what thoughts I have now, 

| you would see, as I do, that the whole business of 
life is preparation for death.” 

One who had lived more than fifty years said, 
as the hand of Death was upon him, “I have 
all my days been getting ready to live, and now 
I must die.” 

| How much time is spent in preparing to live!l— 
| how little in preparing to die! 
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LITTLE MARY SLEEPETH. 
BY REV. R. G. CHANEY. 
“T saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Come o’er that eye of blue; 
And then methought it did appear 
4 violet dropping dew. 
I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine; 
It could not match the living rays 
Tha filled that eye of thine.” 


Two years ago I stood a stranger in a little vil- 
lage, pleasantly situated in the beautiful valley of 
Cumberland county, Penn. ft was,the Sabbath. 
The church-going bell had chimed merrily away, 
and the cheerful yeomanry, iv pious haste, bent their 
footsteps toward the house of God. The morning 
was lovely. The sun had risen with splendor in 
the heavens, and seemed rejoicing like a strong man 
to run his race; his soft beams had lingered awhile 
on the mountain-top, and now threw a radiance 
rarely equaled over the smiling valley. All nature 
seemed voeal in praises to God on this beautiful 
morning in summer: the lark had borne her song 
toward the gate of heaven; the rose and the flower 
had opened: their soft petals, and were emitting 
their sweet perfumes on the worshipers, as they 
moved thoughtfully along to the house of prayer. 
I saw an aged servant of the Most High ascend the 
pulpit of the Methodist Episeopal Church of that 
village; and as my eye rested upon that attentive 
audience, I felt that it was good to bethere. After 
preaching the sacrament was administered. This, 
to me, is always a solemn scene; but on this occa- 
sion it was rendered more so by the relation I sus- 
tained to those with whom I kneeled around that 
altar. I was a stranger there! 
in my heavenly Father’s house. My health was 
quite feeble by close confinement; I knew well 
how to sympathize with those from whose cheek 
the rose had departed. 

I saw a little girl of fourteen summers—and all 
her summers were numbered—enter that church. 
She had requested her mother, on that bright Sab- 
bath morning, to kneel down by her side, and par- 
take of the Lord’s supper. I saw her feeble step, 
and marked her countenance, as she was led by 
that mother down the aisle, and kneeled, with a tear- 
ful eye, to participate, for the last time on earth, 
with her friends, in commemorating the death 
and passion of her Lord. Methought, as I looked 
upon that touching scene, I almost heard her whis- 
per to them the language of the Savior, “ Verily, I 
say unto you, I will drink no more of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day that I drink it new in the 
kingdom of God.” 

She soon returned to her chamber. The next 
day I was invited to dine with her father’s family. 
After dinner I had an interview with little Mary. 
I may live to be old, I may forget much “among 
the dream of things that were,” but never will I 


Yet I felt at home | 








forget the hour I spent in the company of that 
. sweet little girl. Her father was a physician of 
some eminence; he was a kind and affectionate 
parent; he doted on his only child; but her health 
had fled; he saw her rapidly fading away before 
his eyes; he had tried to give her up, but he could 
not yet think of parting with the object of his affec- 


tion—she was so amiable, so pious, so pure. Some | 


two years before she had made her peace with God, 
and was not afraid to die. She felt that death 
would be to her but the beginning of eternal life. 
She knew that she could not live long, and spoke 
of death composedly. She felt that the last sum- 


mer breeze fanned her cheek, and would soon | 


sweep over her tomb. During our conversation I 
noticed a bright tear fill her eye; it did not speak 
of sorrow, but like a pearly dew drop brightened 
more sweetly ere it fell. Hers was an angelic 
smile. Never before had I seen so much sweetness, 
so much innocence, so much affection, expressed in 
asmile. And when I remarked that in all proba- 
bility I should see her no more on earth, but antici- 
pated meeting her again above, that, perhaps, twelve 
months hence I should return, and if I found her 
not, I would go to her grave, and then remember 
that hour sanctified to her memory, she smiled 
through her tears, and said, “Long ere you come 
Back I shall be in heaven.” My heart was touched; 
and when I bade her farewell, I felt it would be to 
meet her no more on earth. Time passed on. I 
returned to my native state. She waited in that 
village, “till her change should come;” yet she lin- 
gered there but a little while. 

A few months ago I again stood in that chamber; 
I looked around the room, but little Mary was not 
there! I did not inquire for her. I was shown 
her grave. Death had robbed that sweet girl of 
her youthful beauties, and borne her away to the 
silent tomb. And while her fond parents wept 
tears of sorrow at her departure, she pointed them 
above where tears are never shed, and there she 
bade them meet her. Many of her young friends 
visited her-during her illness—to all of whom she 
dropped a memento of her love, and told them of 
her home above. It was only left for me to visit 
her grave; and when I stood there alone, and saw 
the green grass growing over her tomb, I remembered 
that afternoon we had met on earth and parted; I 


remembered the smile of friendship, the tear of | 


sympathy, tlie voice of tenderness; but above all 
I remembered the sweet disposition of heart that 
enabled her, while yet in the bloom of youth, and 
surrounded by kind and affectionate friends, to 
lean her head-upon Jesus’ breast, and: softly whis- 
per to weeping ones, “ Adieu! adieu! I am almost 
home.” Reader, little Mary sleepeth; she doeth 
well. May our last hour be as calm—our last sleep 
as peaeeful ! 





A man’s virtue should not be measured by his 
occasional exertions, but by his ordinary doings. 
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RETRIBUTION. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 

Tuere is in human nature a stronger love of 
purity and truth than some persons are apt to 
imagine. This, I take it, leads some persons even 
to speak evil of their neighbors, or, in other words, 
to gossip of their little faults and foibles; and that, 


too, when they perhaps practice the very things of | 
The lamp which they set 

in the dark places of their neighbor’s house, how- 
ever much rubbish it reveals that should be cast | 


which they complain. 


into the fire and burned, is because they love the 
light—the mortifying revelations are incidental. 


No murderer may successfully conceal his crime, | 


but is led by irresistible impulse to talk of how 
blood might be shed in secret, and murders wrought 
so adroitly, that he betrays himself; and though the 
faithless stream shrank not away from the drowned 


corpse, as in -the case of the wretched Eugene | 


Aram, he would yet take it up and run, even with 
the white face of the dead against the noonday 
sun; and this because in his heart he loathes the 
crime. 

Confession is in some sort purification, for that 
it involves some degree of penitence, which comes 
by contrasting the hideous with the beautiful, the 
impure with the pure. I repeat, the very best feel- 
ings of humanity may be at work when we talk 
of the worst. I do not say this is always the case; 
but if it be so at all, it should lead us to give softest 
interpretations to the bitterest words. 

I have been led into this train of thought by the 


little story I am about to relate, which involves a | 


confession on my part—-a confession I do not will- 


ingly make, for we dislike to lay bare our faults | 


and infirmities—nevertheless, J am impelled to do 
it; and let me hope it is in the abhorrence I feel for 
that evil spirit now. It was but the utterance of 
a sinful feeling, which harmed no one but myself; 
and yet, for my punishment, perhaps, it seemed to 
involve me in the consequences it could in no way 
have brought about. 

The speaking of wrong thoughts, or the acting 
of a wrong impulse, may prove almost omnipotent 
against us; and childish tears could not blot the 
memory of the childish sin, but in the maturity of 
life, and through the reprehension of riper judg- 
ment, it comes to haunt me yet. 

I was perhaps eight years old—not more than 
nine, certainly—when I went to school to a Mr. 
Harding. My recollections of him are not pleas- 
ant. 
him the most ill-favored person I had ever seen; 
but he was, I am sure, in no wise prepossessing. 


In person he was short, and heavily made—about | 


forty, perhaps—without either wrinkles or gray 
hairs. 
of being inflated; was of a dead even color, with a 
vacant expression, if vacancy may be so called. 
His eyes were gray—one of them blind, slightly 
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And my dislike, I suppose, made me think | 


His face was full, presenting the appearance | 
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rolled upward, and full of white specks. His lips 
were of a bluish pink color, and usually fallen 
apart, revealing aset of teeth that looked sufii- 
ciently strong for the mastication of bones; that is, 
what were left, for a cavity in one side of the 
mouth indicated the absence of half a dozen; 
and as these had once stood together, and the rest 
were even and sound, the mouth had a peculiar 
look which I have never seen in any other. His 
hands had the same fat and swollen look, and were 
of the same dead yellow as his face. 

His costume was invariably the same, consisting 
of a roundabout and trowsers of a pale drab-colored 
cloth, which was very coarse, and worn threadbare. 
| The vest was of coarse brown material; the shirt 
of unbleached cotton; and he wore a black ribbon, 
| drawn to a string, around his neck, so short and 
thick as to give him the look of having an indent- 
ure made in his person by the string, and of hav- 
| ing otherwise no-neck at all. 

On either side the roundabout, from long and 
| slovenly wear, there was a dark, shiny spot as large 
as the palm of his hand. He generally sat all day 
at the desk, seldom speaking, and only moving a 
muscle now and then by way of grimace at some 
offender, which always preceded castigation. He 
never troubled himself to give premonitory admo- 
nition or reproof, but the whip followed the grim- 
ace, and the sufferer himself had often no idea for 
what offense the punishment was intended. Thus 
we were kept in constant fear and expectancy; for 
often after sitting half an hour with his head 
| thrust under the lid of the desk, munching bread 
and cheese or old crackers, of which he kept a 
supply, or after having rubbed with his fingers the 
aforementioned grease spot for the same length of 
time, he would suddenly seize his long lithe whip, 
and dive in the direction of some hapless urchin, 
seemingly innocent as the rest. This was his 
every-day habit, and to himself a simple diversion. 
I remember, however, one terrible exception to the 
usual mode. 

The scholars were mostly from eight to twelve; 
but there were one or two older among them— 
_Jerred Smith, a boy of fourteen, perhaps. I 

thought him quite too big to come to school; that 
he should be ashamed to be there; in fact, I had 
never seen so large a boy at school, and thought 
that only children like me had any business there. 
He was aclumsy, lubberly lad, somewhat over- 
grown, I think; for his coat and hat were always 
a great deal too little for him. His hair was of a 
pine wood color, his complexion florid, and his 
eyes blue; but his hands were ill-shapen almost to 
deformity, being wide as they were long, and the 
fingers little more than warty projections. But I 
do not think it was for his want of fair looks and 
, for his ungraceful carriage that I disliked him. I 
hope not. No matter though, I disliked him, and 
| that without any. cause whatever; for he was full 
| of genial humor and good-nature, and never in- 
| jured or harmed me in any way. Indeed, I do not 


























remember of ever speaking to him till the last day 
he ever came to school. He loved the game of 
marbles much better than he loved his books, and 
read his lesson—learning to read was then of more 
importance in the schools than now—by the gradual 
hitching of one word to another, and bringing up 
the sentence with a terrible accent on the closing 
word. 

My mother read excellently well: and I could 
myself get through the “Vision of Mirza,” “The 
Journey of Life,” and “On Divine Providence,” 
faster, and, to my then thinking, better than he. 
Bad reading I thought an outrage upon decency, 
and hypocritically affected to be shocked at his 
rhetoric—sometimes holding my fingers to my ears, 
at others holding my face between the leaves of my 
map, which I might’ better have done on my own 
account, while Jerred was reading, or trying to 
read, his lesson. 

Perhaps his indolence and good-nature were the 
basis of my hatred. He would not apply himself, 
and stammered through the parsing awkwardly 
enough—generally with, “Common noun, third 
person, singular,” no matter whether noun, verb, or 
adverb was under consideration. If he chanced 
to be right, he chuckled that it was so; and if 
wrong, he was just as much delighted. I don’t 
think I ever defined the causes of my dislike at the 
time, but I think now these were among them. 

I was studious, isolate, and selfish I fear; while 
he in giving away his apples and making swings 
for the girls found his highest delight. Sometimes, 
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and at length it became the common burial-ground 
of the neighborhood. 

Some briers grew along the wall I remember, and 
the berries ripened and dropped off, or were the 
food of birds; for we had a superstitious dread of 
them, and generally “ Drowned the Duck” or “ Lost 
the Glove” in adistant part of the woods. Through 
this grove ran a hollow, broadening and flattening 
into a pretty valley near the road, and narrowing 
and deepening as it wound backward to a ravine, 
where grew aclump of honey-locust-trees; and here 
was generally the terminus of our noontide walks. 

One noontime in the autumn—how well I remem- 
ber it!—we had not only exhausted all our favorite 








| sports, but pieced quilts and aprons of the long | 


| yellow leaves of the pawpaw, fringed about with 
the red and notched foliage of the maple, and pre- 
tended to be great ladies, visiting and receiving 
visitors, till we were heartily tired, while yet the 
slanting shadows indicated that school would not 
take in for an hour. ‘Come, let us go and see 
grandfather Dickinson,” said one of the eldest 
girls, rising suddenly from the grass on which 
we sat. “Well, I will, if you will,” said one and 
another, till the whole party were risen. I hesi- 
tated; for, to say the truth, I have in my nature a 
superstitious credulity, which, at that time, was 
unbalanced by any force of reasoning; and grand- 
father Dickinson every body said held communion 
with evil spirits, and in the blackness of midnight 
had conflicts, terrible to see, with the prince of evil. 

* But when they called me a coward, and said they 





at my instigation, they declined his favors and 
services, called him Whitehead—an epithet I had | 
given him—and asked him why he followed them | 
about. If I did not sneer, I taught the rest to | 
sneer; and when he went aside as placidly as | 
though we had been never so kindly, and stretch- 
ing himself in the sun, pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and fell asleep, I have cordially wished— 
**O how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame I feel, 
That truth is in the words I speak!”— 


I have wished that he might sleep on till school 
were half over, and so get a flogging. More than 
once this hateful wish was in my heart, and found 
utterance and was sanctioned by those who would 
never have been malicious enough to originate it. 
Soon, sooner than I dreamed, even-handed Justice 
filled up for me the chalice of remorse. 

Opposite the school-house there was a grove of 
maples and walnuts—our play-ground, and one of | 
the loveliest spots I ever yet saw. Near the | 
road, and where the trees were thinnest, inclosed 
with a low stone wall, over which you may see the 
headstones—a great number now, then some half | 
dozen—is a little graveyard, designed originally as | 
a family burial-place, and belonging to deacon | 
Peters. But as the wing of affliction darkened | 
over the house of one and another of his neigh- | 
bors, who had no resting-places for their dead, the | 
good man opened the gate of this rural cemetery, | 


would call Jerred to go along if I was afraid, I hes- 
itated no longer, but, trying to feel the courage I 
had feigned, went forward with the rest. I had 
often seen grandfather Dickinson; for he was in the 


| habit of visiting the different families of the neigh- 


borhood with eggs, potatoes, or some such little 
articles, by which means he procured as much 
money as his actual necessities required. 

Even at home I was afraid to see him; but that 
was quite different from going to his lonely cabin 
in the thick woods, for he dwelt alone in a log hut 
which himself had made. He was really a harm- 
less old man, whom much thinking of the soul-life 
and destiny had crazed. His outer garment was 
always a short loose frock of coarse cloth; on his 
head he wore a handkerchief in the fashion of a 
turban; and his beard, white as snow, flowed down 
upon his bosom. His deep blue eyes shone under 
his matted hair with lively intelligence, and of 
matters of worldly moment he usually conversed 
rationally; but if the future life were hinted of, 
spirits good and evil thronged about him in a mo- 
ment. We had entered the wood, and struck into 
the hollow along which the smoke of his cabin was 
settled in a low ridge of blue, and I began to look 
timidly about me at the rustling of a leaf, when sud- 
denly a defiant yell and a crashing among the boughs 
startlingly arrested our attention; and looking in 
the direction the sound indicated, we beheld the 
miserable old man beating the air with a huge club, 
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| you to carry off this child. Give her to me, or you 


| off. How tightly my arms clung about the neck of 
| Jerred! He was transformed into beauty. When 


| had so often indulged pressed me from the bosom 





| the woods with my wild cries of terror, endeavor- | him. His face was aglow with pleasure—partly 
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and breathing vengeance against the Satanic pow- | I entered the school-house, the master fixed his one 

ers whom he fancied surrounded him. eye upon me, and drew up the corner of his lip where 
My companions fled precipitately, leaving me, | the teeth were not, and, though he spoke not, I 

the youngest and most helpless, transfixed with an | trembled to think of the belated Jerred. 

agony of fear, I had no power to fly, even when He came presently, however; and I was relieved, 

I saw the old man hurrying toward me; but I filled | inasmuch as the master seemed to take no notice of 


ing in vain to escape, as he bore me in his arms | from having gallantly rescued me, and partly from 
toward his cabin. There was a call, and a rustling | the success of his late enterprise, for his pockets 
step in the near thicket, and in a moment my | were distended with the sweet pods—a part of 
abhorred schoolmate stood before us. which he contrived to slip into my lap, as, under 

“Grandfather,” he said, “the devil is tempting | the pretense of borrowing a pencil, he came to my 
desk. 

«‘Jerred Smith,” said the master, as he was re- | 
turning to his own seat, “I suppose you are pretty 
well acquainted with the woods which I saw you 


9” 
‘ 


are lost!” As though I were a viper he shook me 


fear subsided, my first thought was of the stony | idling about in since school-hours 
eyes, thick neck, and gaping mouth of the school- “Yes, sir,” answered Jerred, standing still; for 
master; and the awful heinousness of the wish I | we all steod in awe of the one-eyed man, who 
continued, 

of my protector. “Then, of course, you know where to find a gad 

Direetly the old man’s frenzy subsided, and, | that can stand severe usage?” 
bending over me till his beard swept in my face, | Jerred answered, “ Yes, sir,” again. Upon which 
he said, in a voice singularly low and sweet, “Little | he was told to go out and cut such a one without 
gal, I did not mean to harm you, but only to keep | unnecessary delay. 
you for my angel; because little children are pure O Jerred, what would I not have given to shelter 
and peaceable, and Antichrist can not come where | you from the fearful doom I foresaw impending! 
they live.” So saying, he patted my cheek, and | But it might not be—my wish was to be accom- 
would have kissed me, but I hid my face under the | plished. The long beechen withe was presently 
scanty coat of Jerred, who replied, laughingly, laid on the desk, and the wretched boy told tc 
“You didn’t find her very peaceable; did you, | take off his coat—an order which he obeyed in 
grandfather?” He shook his head mournfully, and | silence, for the schoolmaster’s will was held be to the 
replied that, after all, he believed I was a child of | law by parents as well as children. And many a 
Satan. Heaven forefend, old man! and yet I fear | father I have heard say, as he brought his offspring 
thou wert too right. | to that Bastile, the schoo) of a tyrannizing master, 

Jerred led me by the hand very kindly, telling | “Don’t spare the rod and spoil the child.” Thank 
me how he chanced to be gathering grapes in the Heaven, both domestic and school discipline have 
copse, when, hearing my screams, he hurried undergone some humanizing modifications since 
through the thicket, and found me as related. those days! 

I feared to look up, lest he should see the wicked The tyrant performed his office worthy of his 
things that had been in my heart. My voice trem- petty and mean ambition. And when Jerred’s coat 
bled when I spoke, and I often took my hand from , had been stripped off, his hands were tied behind 
his—not because it was thick and rough with warts, | him, and a handkerchief bound over his eyes. 
but to wipe the tears from my eyes. I wanted to | He then took up the rod gloatingly, and having 
say, “Jerred, I always thought you were ugly; I | whirled it through the air a little, by way of test- 
hated to hear you read, and to see you enjoy even | ing its efficacy, he brought it down on the shrink- | 
the sunshine; and I have wished many a time that | ing shoulders and about the naked neck and face | 
you would get whipped. Forgive me, dear Jerry; of the prisoner without mercy. 
Ido not wish so any more, but love you with all Every blow seemed dealt upon myself; and I | 
my heart.” This I longed to speak; yet I was could scarcely have suffered more had it been so. 
silent till it was too late. When we reached the The terrible infliction it seemed would never end. 
maple grove, the children were flocking into school, , Jerred made no appeal and no resistance; and the 
and, dropping my hand, Jerred asked me if I was | stoicism aggravating the master’s rage, he added 
afraid to go on alone, saying, if I was not, he would | more force to the blows and dealt more than other- 
run down the hollow, and bring me some pods of , wise he would have done, ceasing only when the 
the honey-locusts. blood began oozing from the blue welts that ran 

Before I could reply, he had bounded over the | along the boy’s face. 
fence; and when I called after him, saying the When he was told to sit down, and released from 
master would be angry, and urging him not to go | his bonds, I breathed more freely, and as one from 
for me, that I did not much like honey-locusts at any whose neck a millstone had been untied. When 
rate, he said he knew I did like them, and he was_ Jerred saw my compassionate look he smiled, and 
not afraid of the master, and so hurried on. When | for the first time, though unmoved by all he 7 
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suffered, tears mingled with the blood that dropped | 
over his clumsy hands. I cared not now how ill- | 
shapen they were, nor how small his coat was, nor | 
whether he could read at all or not; he was the 
best boy in school—that I would have contended 
for against them all. 

It was nearly night of the day following that of 
which I have written, when I noticed Mr. Smith, 
the father of Jerred, riding fast toward his home 
in company with the village doctor. Jerred had 
not been at school that day, and fear whispered 
that some harm had befallen him. The next morn- 
ing the children who lived nearest Mr. Smith’s 
reported that Jerred, in consequence of sudden 
dizziness, for he was not well, had fallen from a 
high scaffold, fracturing his skull, and otherwise 
injuring himself badly. 

Day after day I inquired how he was—now a 
little better, and now worse, they told me; and 
then the doctor thought he could not get well; 
and next he had not spoken since the last midnight, 
and was given up. The morning after this sorrow- 
ful tidings, as I came in view of the graveyard, I 
saw two men, with spades and pickaxes in their 
hands, open the gate and go in. 

There was no need that I should inquire; I knew 
that Jerred was dead. In the afternoon passed the 
funeral train, slow and solemn—men, and women, 
and children—in wagons, and on horseback, and 
afoot; some in the bitterness of undisciplined sor- 
row, crying aloud—a sound that was fearful to hear. 

I saw the unvarnished walnut coffin—Jerred’s 
parents were poor—as it was carefully lifted from | 
the wagon, and borne within the gate; I heard the | 
rattling of the heavy clods, and then the flattening | 
spades against the heaped mound. 

Often I have climbed on the stone wall, or pressed 
my face te the bars of the gate, to look upon the | 
earth where rests my once despised schoolmate, 
and never without anguish of soul that will not be | 
quieted in penitence or prayer. Will it be in 
confession ? | 

| 








MALEVOLENT WIT. 

MALEVOLENT wit is that- kind which will lose a | 
friend sooner than a joke. To be captious and | 
contradictory is offensive enough, but not so pro- 
voking, so unbearable, as the spirit of mockery | 
affected by. witlings and coxcombs; for that, like a | 
blighting east wind, withers up every living and | 
heart-felt sentiment springing up in conversation, | 
and especially chills and disheartens the young in | 
| 

| 

' 


the earliest intercourse with the world. The weapon 
inflicting the wound is so fine as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, but the point has been dipped in poison. 
A breeze, itself invisible, often makes a whole lake 
to shudder. Yet we would rather be cut by a keen 
than by a blunt ‘lancet, and a coarse, supercilious 
way is almost as hateful as the freezing irony of 
more subtile ill-humor. 
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MY SISTER IN HEAVEN. 
BY ALICE. 
I know, I know the cold dark grave ii 
Has closed upon thee now, you 
And, shrouded in its silent gloom, 1B | som 
Thy form is crumbling low. | of e 
I loved thee, sister, as the life yet 
Thou’st left so lone and drear, | you 
And deeply sinks this hidden grief, || | the 
Unspoke, save by a tear. recc 
And it had weighed my spirit down |p | bra 
In bitterness and woe, F 
But for the gentle lays that float ; = 
Like angel notes below. | oo 
Sister, like harbingers they come, | 
From thy bright home and thee, | lov 
And breathe into my burdened heart Hes 
Their cheerihg sympathy. | ne 
Oft, sister, ai the hush of night, on 
Soft, beauteous in its calm, | chi 
I’ve lingered near thy resting-place | ae 
To weep, all, all alone, | the 
When sweetest music through the air fro 
Would sound in melody, tu 
And, sister, thou hast waked my heart | 108 
To wildest rhapsody. | an 
My bosom feels not then the chill | | is 
Death cast upon its hopes, pa 
And something bears my spirit up th 
To higher, loftier scopes. da 
Sister, I drink inspired draughts, | Te 
From founts I fancy ne’er 
Have mingled in their crystal depths | 7a 
The dregs of earthly fear. | ar 
Then, sister, is it not thy love : 
Still glowing in a breast, th 
Refined by flames of purity, : ia 
And peacefully at rest? a 
O, then rekindle all its fires, r 
And tune, while life shall last, . a 
Thy angel harp, in wildest strains, ti 
For one who feels its blast! r 
Guard, till the portals wide are flung, 1 I 
And my freed spirit soars: | 
Then, kindred spirits, let us join | 
The throng upon its shores. i « 
| a 
caemeameaeiaiea os | ; 
THE DEAD. | | 
Wuen the clear red sun goes down, | | 
Passing in glory away; | 4 
And night is spreading her twilight frown | : 
‘ 


On the open brow of day; 


When the faintest glimmering trace is gone, | 
And all of light is fled, | 
Then, then does Memory, sad and lone, | 


Call back the dear ones dead. 














MY KEEPSAKE DRAWER. 


Lavy, have you a keepsake drawer? Of course 
you have; for what woman can be found, but has 
some secret place wherein she keeps the mementos 
of early days—trifiing and valueless in themselves, 
yet of untold value to the possessor. I am sure 
you haveone! And asI look over mine, ard recall 
the histories of the donors, you may, perchance, 
recognize the portrait of some one whose remem* 
brancer lies in your keepsake drawer. 

First comes a bracelet of hair—the gift of a little 
niece, who placed it on my wrist, with the injunc- 
tion to “keep it, to remember me by”—as if I 
needed any token whereby to remind me of the 
loving, affectionate child, whose sensitive nature 
seemed ill fitted to contend with the disappoint- 
ments, the worldly hardening of woman’s lot. Yet 
has she passed from childhood to womanhood un- 


| seathed and unchanged; the same loving spirit 


characterizes her, now that eighteen summers have 
“left their thoughtful tokens on her brow,” as when 


| the child of ten encircled my wrist with a tress 


from her own long, dark braids; her woman’s na- 
ture, “the strong necessity of loying,” finds ample 
room for development in ministering to the pleasure 
and comfort of a widowed and invalid mother. And 
is it not a beautiful sight to behold the unwearying 
patience, the never-failing love, as displayed in 
the character and life of a dutiful, affectionate 
daughter? May God grant her, as recompense of 
reward, a “crown of glory” at his right hand! 
What comes next? The tiny bells from a child’s 
rattle! O, the tears will come, and blind my eyes, 
and wet my cheeks, as I recall the time when I took 
them from the plump, rosy fingers—which were 
scattering them on the floor in high glee—and laid 
them in here! How wonderingly those large blue 


| eyes gazed in my face, as I strove to impress on 


that infant mind the naughtiness of a “little boy 
who broke his playthings,” which, of course, was 
all Greek and Latin to achild of ten months! Five 
times hath Winter clothed the earth in his robe of 
snow, since we laid him down to sleep in the vil- 
lage graveyard; and the yearning of a mother’s 
heart for the lost one, the longing to hear once 
more the voice so sweet to a mother’s ear, the treas- 
uring up looks, and words, and childish acts, are 
all that is left me now of what was once so dear, 
so precious to a mother’s heart. Another, bearing 
his name, is standing by my side, his lips quiver- 
ing with emotion, his little hands put up to draw 
my face down to his that he may kiss’ away the 
tears, whispering, “I do love mamma; don’t cry, 
mamma.” And asI turn to comfort the sweet little 
consoler, the voice, the air, the exact age, the very 
dress he wears, reminds me so strongly of the 
“little Willie in heaven,” that, although I love 
this little prattler—how dearly, God only knows— 


he can never, never fill that void in my heart—it | 
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will ever be sacred to the memory of him, the first, 
cherished pledge of love. Yet what a mistaken 
idea most people have in regard to loss of children, 
especially those who are called upon to yield up 
their only one; they suppose that those who have 
many children can more easily spare one than 
themselves, and are entitled to less sympathy than 
they who have laid in the cold, dark grave the 
one cherished idol of their hearts. Ah, “they know 
what they say.” Could they forget the loss of one 
finger, because they had nine left? or one arm, 
because another was left to battle with the world? 
No, no; nor can a mother forget the loved one 
whom she has pressed to her heart, and loved, and 
cherished, ay, almost worshiped, till its very exist- 
ence seems a part of her own, because others have 
risen around her, like olive plants, to cheer and 
bless. But this is a sad theme, which only a mother 
would care to dwell on, and we will again turn to 
our ‘‘ keepsake drawer.” 

This small leaden ball, rolling .about in the 
drawer, was a present from an unknown friend. 
On entering my chamber one morning, after an 
absence of some weeks, If found this swift messen- 
ger near the wall, opposite the window, in which 
an aperture, as roundly and smoothly cut as if 
with a diamond, guided by a steady hand, betrayed 
the mode of its ingress. The hole it had cut in 
the wall, and the distance from the window—some 
twelve feet—showed, that had any heart of flesh 
en its progress death had come to it 
sWiftly and surely. And it caused my blood to 
creep in my veins, as I fancied myself, or one 
dearer still, standing in the path of this terrible 
keepsake. I have never imagined that an enemy 
had done this; but suppose it to be a stray shot, 
aimed at some of the feathered tribe which hap- 
pened to be soaring past the window; although I 
must say, that whoever used the deadly weapon 
could not have been very refined in his ideas of 
shooting birds, for it was really no shot at all, but 
a good-sized bullet; and I have kept it to remind 





me of the insecurity of—not my life, but that of 
some poor little bluebird or martin. 

Let’s examine this little parcel, so neatly wrapped 
in tissue paper. One, two, three, four, five—dark, 
auburn, and flaxen locks, severed from the heads 
of the little nephews and nieces, who, one after 


another, have risen up, and called me “aunty.” | 


That dark chestnut curl! handle it reverently; for 
the forehead over which it once waved lies far 
away toward the setting sun, where 

‘‘ The spring flowers their sweet fragrance shed, 

Like incense o’er his quiet prairie bed.” 

As I twine the glossy tress around my finger, a 
vision dances before me of a bright, sunny face, 
whose eyes are dark and sparkling, or else brimfull 
of fun and frolic. Dear brother! it might have 
been truly said of him, 

‘ His spirit was too pure to linger long below— 


Too bright, too joyous for this world of woe.” 


Indeed, his short, happy life ever reminded me of a 

















THE NECESSITY OF LAUGHTER. 





bird on the wing, soaring upward, upward, till lost 
to our sight forever. No, not forever; for we have 
the blessed assurance, that, although he may never 
again come to us, we may go to him, and dwell 
with him forever, in that world where sickness 
and sorrow never enter. 

Near the parcel lies the remains of what was 
once a morocco card-case, and which, seventeen 
years ago, contained a pack of tiny visiting cards, 
which bore the inscription *******, neatly written 
with a pencil, by a dear brother, who whispered, as 
he placed the gift in my hand, a “birthday present, 
Anne, and bought with my own money, too.” And 
how much more do we prize the gift honestly earned 
by hands we love, than the most costly treasures 
bestowed by the hand which would never have 
sullied its whiteness, or hardened it by labor, to 
earn a pleasure for its dearest friend!: This is one 
of the most cherished mementos of the past. And 
when, a few months since, after many years’ separa- 
tion, we met again by his own fireside, I recalled 
to his mind the circumstance, and saw the glow 
which lit up his bronzed cheek and brow, and felt 
the warm tear-drop which fell on the hand clasped 
in his, at the sisterly love which had appreciated 





and cherished the gift, I felt that he was dearer, if | 


possible, than when the miniature man had so 
cheerfully and lovingly devoted the proceeds of 
half a week’s labor to give pleasure to his little 
sister. 

What does this little box in the corner contain? 
a small agate breastpin! Fourteen years has this 
precious relic laid in its secret place, yet well do I 
remember the sad, sweet smile on the face turned 
to mine, and the tear which dimmed his bright 
blue eye, as he bade us all adieu. Alas! little did 
I dream that those eyes would so soon be closed in 
death—that voice hushed in the silence of the 
grave. He had long wished to accompany a friend 
to the far west; and at length, with many misgiv- 
ings and heart-achings, our parents consented, 
though reluctantly. Iwas out two years his senior, 
and to me the parting was peculiarly sorrowful; 
and as he distributed among us his few worldly 


treasures, he clasped this little agate thing in the | 


ribbon which encircled my neck, saying, as he did 


to write, and a great many more parting kisses 
and tears—and he was gone! 
regularly for some months; then ceased altogether; 
and after weeks of agonizing suspense came one 
directed in a strange handwriting, and: bearing the 
fatal black seal! Hewasdead! Away from all who 
loved him, among strangers, he sunk into the house 
appointed to all living. No mother’s hand held 
the cup to his parched lip; no father’s love to shield 
him from unkindness and neglect; the friend who 
might have cheered him in his anguish, and sup- 
plied, in a measure, the place of those loved ones far 
away, himself stretched on a bed of languishing, 
insensible to all around; he suffered death almost 
uncared for and alone! 


Strangers’ hands laid him | 





in his narrow resting-place, and the only mourner, 
the autumn wind, sighing and wailing over his 
tomb—the autumn leaves falling and nestling around 
the solitary grave, which should have been strewn 
with sweet flowers by the hand of affection. Peace 
to thy ashes, stricken one! Heavenly Father! most 


thy promises which enabled him to say, ‘We shall 
all meet in heaven—father, mother, all—meet be- 
yond the grave.” May his words prove a prophecy! 
and may we all meet and praise thee in that home 
where parting shall be no more! 

What old needle-book-is that? Why, that needle- 
book is as dear to me as any thing in the drawer. 
It was the gift of a dear sister, the eldest of the 
family. She was the first shoot severed from the 
parent stem, and many were the tears shed when 
she was borne from us a happy bride; and soon after 
she reached her “new nest,” a package arrived for 
“us children,” and among dolls and toys of almost 
every description was this “needle-book for Anne.” 
Was not Ia proud, happy girl? How triumphantly 
I bore off the prize, and deposited it in one corner 
of my little “red box,” which J had dignified with 
the name of “trunk!” and how many times a day 
did I steal away to view the treasure, as the miser 
does his gold, and count the rows of shining 
needles, to see if any of them had taken wings 
and flown away!. And now, as I strive in vain to 
| take from the soiled and worn leaves the rusty, 
pointless shafts, I am constrained to read the 
| lesson they teach. And may I never leave to rust 
| and decay the talents God has given, but by con- 
| stant and persevering use, keep them bright and 
| shining, ever devoted to the service of the Giver of 
| every good and perfect gift, that, when my work is 
| done, I shall hear the joyful sound, “Well done, 





| thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been | 


faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


have been as uninteresting and wearisome to you, 
as they have been pleasant, though sadly so, to 


| me, yet not for all the gold in all the mines of | 
so, “Keep it for my sake.” A few more promises | 


California would I exchange the contents of my 
“keepsake drawer.” 


His letters came | 





THE NECESSITY OF LAUGHTER. 

| Laveurer is a faculty exclusively bestowed upon 
man, according to the declaration of a great living 
physiologist, and should occasionally be indulged 
in for health and comfort’s sake. Titus used to 
say that he had lost a day when it was passed 
without laughter. The pilgrims at Mecca consider 

| it so essential a part of their devotion that they call 

| upon their prophet to save them from sad faces. A 

simpering giggle is vastly different in its propriety 

and its use from a strong and a hearty laugh. 





fervently do I thank thee for that blessed faith in | 


| 
| And now, dear reader, my drawer is empty; and | 
| although these reminiscences of my youth may 
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VISIT TO THE KUSHAN MONASTERY. 


BY REV. R. 8. MACLAY. 


(SECOND PAPER.) 


“Do you wish to see the recluse?” asked the 


| priests, as they pointed toward the apartment 


where the man was confined. The recluse is a 
man perhaps thirty years of age, and sits in a 


| small room lighted from the roof. There is a small 


hole in the wall, through which, by removing the 


| cover, visitors look to see him. He has been shut 


| “Why, then,” I inquired, “is he here?” 


up in this cell for perhaps two years, and expects 
to remain one or two years longer. Theoretically, 
he sees no one, converses with no one, and thinks 
only of Boodh and the future state. I had sup- 
posed he was a priest, but was told he was not. 
The story 
is, that, from great honor and affluence, his family 
had been reduced to the most distressing pov- 


| erty; and now, forsaking all earthly things, he had 


sought refuge here. ‘ But how does he employ him- 
self? has he no books to read?” “0, yes,” they 
replied, “‘he reads the doctrines of Boodh.” “To 
what,” I asked, “does he aspire?” ‘ Absorption 
into Boodh,” was the reply. ‘And this,” I thought, 
“is Boodhism. Look on this man! Disease has 
not weakened his system; God has not cursed him; 
around him is a world of suffering, calling loudly 
for help; and yet, in the full vigor of manhood, he 


| betrays his high trust, flies from those who look 


imploringly for assistance, and here buries himself 
in indolent comfort and seclusion. Pitiable man! 
Again, this man has a family—possibly aged par- 
ents look to him for aid; a wife and helpless chil- 
dren are dependent for bread on his exertions. In 
the days of prosperity he shared their joys, but 





tolling goes on almost incessantly, and frequently 
with intervals of only thirty seconds between the 
strokes. To my mind there was something very 
impressive in the deep, measured tones of this bell. 
I listened to the sounds as fainter and fainter they 
echoed around the rocks “far up the hight.” And 
then I thought of the many seasons of wild excite- 
ment and startling changes through which the 
world has passed; while here in this mountain sol- 
itude the flight of each hour, frequently the flight 
of each minute, has been noted by these sounds. 

Just below the temple buildings is a large artifi- 
cial pond for fish. As none of them are ever 
caught or killed intentionally, they attain to great 
age. It is a favorite amusement with the Chinese 
visitors to throw cakes on the water, and watch the 
fish contending for the prizes. 

There is a fountain of most excellent water situa- 
ted in a deep glen about half a mile below the tem- 
ple. The water is conveyed for some distance along 
the side of the mountain in stone troughs, and finally 
issues from the mouth of astone dragon. There isa 
story told about this fountain. In former times the 
stream came leaping down a rocky glen near to the 
Monastery; but the sound of the water having 
greatly annoyed a student who frequently visited 
the place, he constructed an artificial channel, 
which conducted the water around the spur of 
the mountain to the glen where it now forms this 
delightful fountain. A small temple has been 
erected beside the fountain. Apartments for the 
priests who officiate in the temple and a light 
structure covering the water are placed along side. 
Innumerable inscriptions have been engraved on 
the large rocks near the spring. A prospect house 
has been built on a spur east of the fountain, which 
affords a splendid view of the river winding far 
below, the plain of Fuh-Chau studded with groves, 


now, when the hour of stern trial comes, he—the | and villages, and abrupt hills, the dark jagged 
husband, the son, the parent—abandons them to | mountains in the distance, while southward the 


the cold charities of the world.” I thought of 
other and higher duties: “God has given him be- 
ing, talents, influence, and a field for usefulness; 
but, alas! he knows nothing of all this. The 
light of the Gospel has never shined upon him.” 
It was saddening to think of his going into eter- 
nity surrounded and stupefied. by such deplorable 
ignorance; and with a heavy heart I turned away. 

The attention of every visitor at the temple is 
arrested by the ceaseless tolling of the great bell. 
It is placed in a cupola elevated perhaps fourteen 
feet from the ground, on the right of the first open 
court. The bell is large, and has a fine, deep tone. 
It is fastened in a permanent frame. A piece of 
hard wood, about three feet long and two inches in 
diameter, is horizontally suspended by ropes, the 
one end of the stick being within a few inches of 
the rim of the bell. To the other end a rope is at- 
tached, which passes through the floor down to the 
ground. By pulling this rope the wood is drawn 
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eye looks out on the great wide qcean. 

A few words now as to the scenery around the 
Monastery. Directly in front—south—the wooded 
ravine slopes down to the river; on the right sweeps 
round a spur of the mountain, covered with pines 
and huge bowlders of granite; a spur covered with 
the giant camphor-tree, the slender bamboo, the 
quivering aspen, and a dense undergrowth runs 
down on the left; while immediately behind shoots 
up the high Kushan Peak. On the right, left, and 
rear the view is shut in by the peak and spurs just 
referred to; but to the south, opening up through a 
vista of trees, the prospect stretches far and broadly 
away. The peak just behind the Monastery pre- 
sents a grand appearance. Its form is conical, the 
top attaining an elevation several hundred feet 
above the level of the Monastery. The sides are 
destitute of trees; and dark, precipitous rocks, lined 
with white streaks, made by rain torrents, throw 
a somber shade over many a yawning chasm be- 


against the bell, and rebounds with the slackening | low. A growth of wild grass obtains in places a 
of the rope, preparatory to another stroke. The | 


meager support from the thin soil formed by the 
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disintegration of the granite rock. In the ravines 
which pass down from the summit the soil has 
been collected from the barren cliffs around, and 
many a family is cheered and nourished by the 
harvests gathered there. 

Seen in the light of closing day, the aspect of the 
peak is singularly impressive. Around the temples 
where you stand the long shadows of evening are 
falling; the deep silence of the hour is unbroken, 
save by the solemn tolling, which, indeed, from its 
regularity, seems to form part of and increase it; but 
on the broad bosom of the peak a clear, mellowing 
light is shining, and one can see the rustic guiding 
his plow along the dizzy hights. A thin carpet of 
grass, the grain waving in the ravines, impart a 
beautifol greenness and freshness to the scene. 
The air seems to wanton with the frowning cliffs; 
not a sound strikes the ear; the shadows ascend 
the mountain still higher, a brilliant glow, like a 
crown of glory, decks the top of the peak for a few 
minutes, then fades away, and the mountain, with 
vast yet graceful outlines, lies darkly painted 
against the ruddy heavens. 

The cemetery is situated in a grove of pines, 
perhaps three-fourths of a mile from the Monastery, 
near the road leading to the city. It is on a de- 
clivity with a southern out-look. There is a stone 
platform about forty feet square, raised perhaps 
nine feet from the ground. You mount to this 
terrace by a flight of stone steps, Beneath this 
terrace is the final receptacle for the jars containing 
the ashes of the deceased priests. To this gloomy 
vault the entrance is effected by removing part of the 
wall on the right of the steps. This is done only 
at long intervals, when the large stone urn on the 
terrace has been filled with these relics. This stone 
urn stands near the center of the terrace, and is capa- 
ble of containing the ashes of perhaps thirty priests. 
When a priest dies, the body is burned, and the 
ashes put into a jar, which, after being sealed, is 
placed in this large urn. Here the jars remain till 
the urn is full, when the vault below is opened, 
and the jars placed in it. 

The site for the cemetery has been well chosen— 
the scenery is suited to excite solemn thoughts; 
and as I sat there in the shadow of those old 
pines, my mind was busy with saddening yet profit- 
able reflections. O, how different is this from the 
cemeteries in a Christian land! For these I heard 
no voice from heaven saying, “Write, Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord!” ‘All, all is dark. 
“The sharp malady of life” is past; but where the 
victory—the crown—the glory! Reader, to thee, 
also, must come the last mortal struggle. God 
grant that in that solemn hour the Savior may be 
with thee! 

I have now noticed the most prominent features 
of this celebrated place as they presented them- 
selves to my mind. An interesting thought oc- 
curred to me during one of my walks over the 
temple grounds. As I observed the healthiness of 
the location, its proximity to a great city, the high 
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literary character of that city, and its relation to | 
this mighty empire, it stood before my mind in | 
the form of a delightful possibility, that, upon the 
ruins of these heathen temples there shall rise a 
noble structure for the Christian education of in- 
genuous native youth; that this lovely spot shall 
be a fountain for religion and learning, from which 
shall flow out over these lands holiness and knowl- 
edge; and that the chimes of other bells shall 
«* Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 





A FEW WORDS ON ANTIPATHIES. 


Ovr antipathies and sympathies are most unac- | 
countable manifestations of our nervous impression- 
ability affecting our judgment, and uncontrollable 
by will or reason. Certain antipathies seem to | 
depend upon a peculiarity of the senses. 
horror inspired by the odor of certain flowers may 


be referred to this cause—an antipathy so powerful | 


as to realize the poetic allusion, to 
** Die of a rose in aromatic pain;” 


for Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of a monk , 
who fainted when he beheld a rose, and never | 


quitted his cell while that flower was blooming. 
Orfila, a less questionable authority, gives the ac- 
count of the painter Vincent, who was seized with 


violent. vertigo, and swooned, when there were | 


roses inthe room. Orfila relates the instance of a 
lady, forty-six years of age, of a hale constitution, 


who could never be present when a decoction of | 
linseed was preparing, without being troubled in | 


the course of a few minutes with a general swelling 
of the face, followed by fainting and a loss of the 
intellectual faculties, which symptoms continued 
for four and twenty hours. Montaigne remarks, on 
this subject, that there were men who dreaded an 
apple more than a cannon-ball. Zimmerman tells 
us of a lady who could not endure the feeling of 
silk and satin, and shuddered when touching the 
velvety skin of a peach: other ladies can not bear 
the feel of fur. Boyle records the case of a man 
who experienced a natural abhorrence of honey; a 
young man invariably fainted when the servant 
swept his room. Hippocrates mentions one Ni- 


eanor who swooned whenever he heard a flute, and | 


Shakspeare has alluded to the strange effect of the 
bagpipe. Boyle fell into a syncope when he heard 


the splashing of water; Scaliger turned pale at — 


the sight of water-cresses; Erasmus experienced 
febrile symptoms when smelling fish; the Duke 
d’Epernon swooned or beholding a leveret, although 
a hare did not produce the same effect; Tycho 
Brahe fainted at the sight of a fox; Henry ILI, of 
France, at that of a cat; and Marshal d’Albret at 
a pig. The horror that whole families entertain 
of cheese is well known to a large number of our 
readers. 


The | 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MY ROOM-MATE. 


BY SAMUEL W. WILLIAMG, A. M. 

| [ somermes look back upon the scenes of my col- 
| lege life. Many pleasant hours I then enjoyed with 

my comrades and associates, rambling over hills 

and through forests in search of adventure, bath- 
| ing in the limpid streams, gathering the wild fruits 
of autumn when the leaves and the flowers began 
to fade, sitting down to our studies in the long win- 
ter evenings, and discoursing of that “high philos- 
ophy” which none but students can appreciate. 
With them have I shared in our diversions and 
our duties, which made life like a romance and our 
years like a dream. 

But while I love to revert to the scenes of my 
college life, and read the records of departed hours, 
many sad thoughts crowd upon me. One and an- 
other of my companions have lain down in the em- 
brace of death. Of them all I miss none so much 
| as my endeared room-mate, Clinton W. Lee. Our 
| associations made us intimate, and our friendship 
| was unreserved. It was the unbosoming of friend 
| to friend, and not the mistrustful confidence of 
strangers. Members of the same class, pursuing 
| the same studies, and devoted to the same objects, 
| a sympathy of feeling linked us together the more 
| closely. Henee I learned to admire him for his 

many virtues and love him for his amiable qual- 
| ities. 

A brief sketch of his character may not be 
wholly out of place here; and though it is not my 
purpose to eulogize the dead, I may be pardoned if 
I praise without censuring and judge without con- 
| demning. 

Ciinton Wayne Lee was born in Villenovia, Cha- 
tauque county, New York, January 16, 1826. His 

| father dying when he was about nine years old, his 
| mother, with the remainder of the family, removed 
to Lodi, a village about twelve miles distant, and 
there settled. Clinton here enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of education and opportunities of improve- 
ment which the place affurded. Before he reached 
| the age of twelve years, he commenced the print- 
| er’s trade, which he finished im the city of Pitts- 
burg. To this place his mother had removed, in 
order to enjoy greater privileges than at the village 
of Lodi. While living in this city, he was convert- 
| ed to God and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
| Church, under the ministry of Rev. C. D. Battelle. 
| In the year 1840 his mother was married to Rev. 
Jacob Young, of the Ohio conference, and in the 
spring following Clinton was sent to Cincinnati, 
where he obtained employment at his ‘trade in the 
Methodist Book Concern. Here he worked about 
two years; when his mother’s family moved to Cin- 
cinnati, and Clinton again commenced to attend 





school. He entered Woodward College, where he 
studied over a year, and thence, late in the fall of | 
1845, about two months after the opening of the | 
college year, he became a member of the Ohio | 





pene 





Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, and en- 
tered the Sophomore class. Previous to his entering, 
he thus wrote me: “I look forward with happiness 
to the period of a permanent settlement and ap- 
plication to my books. But I have my doubts 
whether the time I have already lost in the Sopho- 
more will not return me to the Freshman. Should 
I be returned, I can but submit, with the determin- 
ation to enter Junior next fall. I will gain a year, 
rather than lose one; and where there is a will, there 
is u way, you know.” 

He was ambitious of scholarship; and after three 
years of earnest study, he received the first degree 
in the arts liberal. Shortly after, in the fall of 
1848, he was elected assistant in Baldwin Institute, 
at Berea, Ohio—a post whose duties he faithfully 
discharged till his health failed him, and he was 
obliged to resign. 

Though his success as a teacher was satisfactory 
to others, he never could overcome his dislike to 
the employment, nor could he persuade himself 
that his labors were not altogether fruitless. Just 
before his resignation he thus writes to a friend: 
“For the last eight months I have carefully watered 
and watched a germ, as I supposed, of this taste, 
[for teaching,] but there’s not the sign of a plu- 
mule’ or radicle yet. I do not doubt that many 
can rapturously exclaim, 

‘ Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot!’ 





but, honestly, I prefer to raise turnips and potatoes. | 
Still, the rising generation must not be neglected. 
It is an interesting thought that they will take our 
places when we are dead and gone; and they ought 
surely to be qualified. I have not forgotten this; 
but ardently as I desire the dissemination of light 
and knowledge among the youth of our land, I can 
not feel that duty calls me to be a torch-bearer. 
Somebody else must carry the candle, while I con- 
tribute my influence in a smiling approval.” 
He thus humorously describes his feelings in a 
letter addressed to the writer: “When the novelty 
and freshness of the text-books left me, and I had 
nothing but the Sisyphian task of rolling the same 
stone up the hill, and telling how it ought to be 
rolled, my repugnance grew in spite of me. It was 
useless to try to persuade myself and others that I 
could teach. The contrary was palpable and irre- 
sistible. Supposing there is such a place as purga- 
tory, and that such persons as myself have to pass 
through it—two things barely supposable—it strikes 
me I should be appointed to a class in Adams’s 
Arithmetic or M’Clintock’s First Lessons in Latin.” 
Though thus overcome by ill health, the cares 
and responsibilities of his station, and the keenly 
vexing trespasses of the refractory, he preserved a 
merry heart. His confidence in the world was as | 
stout as ever; and he regarded the future with com- 
| 

| 

| 

| 





placency and soberness. ‘So long as I am sound 
of body and mind,” he exclaims, “1 shall not have 
an anxious thought. Why-should I?” 

He returned to Harmar, where his mother now 
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lived, and thence, in company with his uncle, vis- 
ited the home of his childhood. Here he remained 
about three months with his relatives, and till his 
health was again established. After spending a 
few weeks at home, upon his return, he went to 
Cincinnati, where he again commenced to work at 
his trade, in the Methodist Book Concern. Not 
long after he was employed in the editor’s office of 
the Western Christian Advocate, where he was en- 
gaged for about sixteen months, and till his last 
sickness. 

In the editor’s office he was at home. All his 
life he had had predilections for the editor’s chair, 
and amply was he endowed to discharge its duties 
and fulfill its obligations. Of a pure spirit, a 
strong intellect, and a noble heart, his taste was 
critical and exact, his literary acumen nice, and his 
judgment never at fault. This occupation was so 
congenial to his feelings, that I have often found 
him, late in the afternoon, so abstracted with the 
duties of the office, as to have forgotten his repast 
and the lapse of the time. 

While serving at this post he was invited to de- 
liver a Master’s oration at the Commencement of 
his Alma Mater, upon the occasion of his receiving, 
in cursu, his second degree. He chose for his sub- 
ject ‘‘ The Newspaper Press,” and made a very fair 
address. Two months subsequent to this time he 
was attacked with the typhoid fever, and in a few 
days he fell asleep in Jesus, 

Those only who knew him can appreciate his 
worth. He had many excellent traits, and he con- 
secrated them all to God. He endeavored to labor 
for the Church and for humanity; and was just be- 
ginning to make his influence felt in society, when 
he was cut off. He has left to his friends and to 
the world the legacy of a good name and the mem- 
ory of his rare accomplishments. 

His character may be summed up in a few words. 
He was humble and sincere; and here he possessed 
the first element of greatness. He never was perti- 
nacious in his views, nor dogmatical in his opin- 
ions; yet he was firm in his counsels and unwaver- 


ing in his conduct. He respected the sentiments of | 


others, and never censured their misjudgments or 
indulged in bitterness at their errors. He endeav- 
ored to reclaim more by the gentle mastery of love 
than by the sterner rebukes of friendship. 

His disposition was always amiable, and hence 
he never suffered himself to become angry, though 
greatly provoked. His was the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, disposed to brook insult and in- 
jury rather than seek revenge. Several years since 
we were connected together in the publication of a 
college periodical, to which he, upon one occasion, 
contributed a very commendable piece of poetry. 
Clinton was setting up the type on his own article, 
when a friend stepped into the office and picked up 
the manuscript; and without knowing who was the 
author of the piece, immediately accused the writer 





but very coolly joined in condemning the verses, and | 
even printed at the bottom of his own article the | 
remark of the critic, that he feared it was not orig: | 
inal. 

All assumed superiority and affectation he thor- 
oughly hated. He was fond of ridiculing the con- 
ceited smartness of those who were really ignorant, 
A student of this description was once boasting in 
Clinton’s presence of his literary acquirements and 
his taste for study. He had read Locke’s Essay 
on the Understanding, he averred, and he thought 
it a fine work. He was delighted with history, he | 
said, and reveled in biography. Clinton very seri- 
ously inquired if he had read Shakspeare’s Memoirs 
of the Poets. The student betrayed his ignorance 
by replying that he believed he had, or, at least, he 
had seen the work, and was very desirous of get- 
ting hold of it! 

Upon another occasion, in the society to which 
he belonged, a student having advanced séme novel 
views coneerning the mind, Clinton ironically criti- 
cised the performance, saying, ‘“ The remarks which 
we have just heard do not surprise me. The senti- 
ments advanced by the gentleman have been pro- 
pounded by several distinguished writers. The 
learned Sangrado, in his immortal work, De Prin- 
cipiis, defended these views; and, moreover, Bra- 
ganza, the Scythian, wrote to the same effect in his 
scholarly treatise on the education of the mind.” 

This propensity to sarcasm and sport, however, 
Clinton often deplored; for though he never used it 
but innocently, he was fearful of wounding feelings. 
He was too benevolent to injure another purposely; 
and his generous and hearty impulses toward stran- 
gers, as well as toward friends, prevented him from 
jesting at their failings or making sport of their 
foibles. 

To him literature in all its departments was dear; 
but of poetry and music he was specially fond. 
They always found in him an attentive ear and a 
ready tongue; and so long as we were together, he 
was wont to spend the twilight of many a summer 
evening in singing, or making the echoes respond 
to the sound of his flute. This was his passion; 
and I have frequently found him with note-book in 
hand, conning over a piece of music, and deriving 
intense satisfaction from the melody which the 
notes suggested. 

Clinton possessed a rich fund of humor which oc- 
casionally developed itself in wit. His style of wri- 
ting was racy and his periods sententious. There 
was a delightful piquancy and sprightliness about 
some of his compositions, which prove him to have 
wielded a master’s pen. 

Though he excelled in writing, he was so modest 
and diffident of his abilities, that he was often at a | 


| loss how to express himself; and this slowness of 


speech sometimes occasioned serious embarrass- 
ments in conversation. This inability to commu- 











nicate his thoughts freely was perhaps the greatest 
defect which he had; and, while not noticed in 
the social circles of his comrades, it was painfully 


of plagiarism. Against this serious charge, though 
conscious of innocence, Clinton made no defense, 
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manifest in the company of his elders, and in the | 
presence of strangers. Yet he expressed himself | 
correctly, and his language was chaste and classic. | 

Of his Christian character I am fain to speak. | 


It was remarkably consistent; and during an inti- 
mate and almost daily intercourse for several years, 


I never knew him to exhibit an unchristian dispo- | 


sition, or discover a passion at variance with the 
principles of his religion. He was faithful to all 
his duties; and, considering this life as only a 
trust, he strove to acquit himself well while in it. 


Such was the sweetness of his temper, that he | 
never engaged in idle gossip, nor made unkind | 


remarks about his fellows. He was not accustomed 


to speak harshly of the motives of others, but was | 
| always ready to throw the mantle of charity over | 


I never heard him take up a re- 
proach against his neighbor, nor speak one word 
to injure another’s reputation. 

For the last two years of his life he was connect- 
ed with the enterprise of sustaining a Sabbath 
school on Clinton-street, in the western portion of 
Cincinnati. In this work he engaged with his 


whole heart; and as one of the fruits of his and | 
his colleagues’ labors, there is now a neat little | 


WHY I WRITE. 
BY ORTa. 
’T1s the bidding of a low, sweet voice, 
Whisp’ring from within, 
That gives my thoughts to other eyes— 
I can not shut them in. 


A feeling sad comes over me, 
Tears start unto mine eye, 

Yet fall not in my saddest hours, 
And still I know not why. 


In hours like these the prisoned bird, 
Nestled within its shrine, 

Springs not more eagerly ta light 
Than these same thoughts of mine. 


They gush in music all unheard 
| By any other ear; 
They give me joy; although I’m sad, 
To me each tone is dear. 


It may be wrong—I fear it is— 
I would not speak my dream; 
But often I have wondered long, 
What thoughts like these could mean. 


church erected and a society of many members | 


formed in a neighborhood where, three winters ago, 
but four or five children could be gathered together, 
to establish a school. ‘ 

It had long been Clinton’s intention to enter the 
ministry; and but for the hesitation of his speech, 


| he would probably have assumed the sacred stole. 
| He sometimes exercised his talents as a leader and 


| his life. 


exhorter; and his labors were not in vain. 


None know my heart, save One, whose eye 
Is ever o’er us all; 

And he will mark each unbreathed word, 
Who sees a sparrow’s fall. 

He knows I would fain be his, 
Tho’ sometimes I have strayed 

From his blest fold, and the bright path 
He for my feet hath made. 


I come now to speak of the closing scenes in | 


| ness he complained of numbness and lethargy; 


yet, being ardently devoted to his profession, he 
neglected to ask medical aid, and continued at his 
work, till he was forced to take to bed. He now 
continued to grow worse, till his disease assumed 
the typhoid form; and in this state he lingered for 
about three weeks, remaining the greater portion of 


the time in a torpid or delirious condition, till the | 
afternoon of October 15, 1851, when, at three | 


o’clock, he gently breathed his last. 


He did not repine that he was dying so young. | 


“T have anticipated this,” said he; “all is safe.” 
He expressed unwavering confidence in his Savior, 
and remarked that God would do what is right. 
He uttered no complaint; and though his sufferings 
were severe, he bore them all without a murmur. 
Thus, leaning on the arm of the Beloved, he met 


his fate with Christian fortitude, and smiled in the 


embrace of death. 
*¢ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 
Upon the turf which covers his grave I shall shed 
the tear of fond remembrance; but my thoughts 
shall not dwell there—I shall look forward with 


hope to that brighter clime where the home of the | 
Christian endures forever, and the fellowship of | 


friends is unbroken. 
Vou. XII.—17 





For several days preceding his last sick- | 





“SORROWFUL, YET ALWAYS REJOICING.” 


BY A. HILL. 
Savy, mournfully the bell is tolling; 
Quickly, ceaselessly time is rolling; 
Man to his long home goeth, goeth, 
And his spirit where—“ who knoweth?” 


Calmly, peacefully the dead are sleeping; 
Sadly, mournfully the friends are weeping; 
And the desolate homes are dreary, 

And the desolate hearts are weary. 


Darkly, gloomily the curtain falleth; 
Softly, tenderly the lov’d ones calleth; 
But the dead heed not their weeping, 
For the dead are quietly sleeping. 


Sweetly, cheerfully hope is gleaming; 
Gently, joyously light is streaming; 
Calmly, beautiful the day is breaking, 
And the sorrowful hearts awaking. 


Faith with eye upturned is gazing; 
Hope her expectation raising; 

And o’er Death’s profound dominions 
Life now throws her angel pinions. 




















LETTER FROM THE EAST. 
BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, A. M 


Mrs. E. Oakes Smith’s pamphlet—Her views of women's 
‘‘needs”"—Teaching as a female profession—Vastness of the 
field—Its dignity—Difference of male and female salaries—Bos- 
ton schools—National Board of Popular Education—lts results— 
Its claims, 

In my last, Mr. Editor, I discussed some of the 
ideas now rife in the Atlantic cities respecting the 
improvement of the condition of woman. I am 
not yet done with the subject. It is a somewhat 
melancholy one, but can not, I think, fail to interest 
a large number of your female readers. I have been 
particularly desirous to lay before your western 
ladies the best measures of their eastern sisters; 
examples worthy of imitation may thus be sug- 
gested—examples which, if generally and energet- | 
ically adopted now, before the uncontrollable re- 
sults of an overcrowded population appear in the 
great west, may prevent immense suffering and 
demoralization. 

I recall the subject once more, insisting that it is 
the most important, and ought to be the most 
interesting one that can be presented in a magazine 
designed expressly for ladies. 

The pervading interest excited by it in these 
eastern states has led to another publication, which 
is destined to have some effect for good or evil. 
It is from the pen of the well-known authoress, | 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, and is entitled “‘Woman and 
her Needs.” Mrs. Smith has written much in be- | 
half of her sex in the New York Tribune. This 
brochure is chiefly a compilation of the Tribune 
articles. It is printed in cheap form, a “mail 
edition,” and is evidently designed to be scattered 
at large. 

Mrs. Smith seems outraged at the present limited 
and monotonous sphere of woman. It has been 
defined, she thinks, by men, and admits only of 
an inferior development. Women, she contends, 
have as great a variety of capacity as men them- 
selves—some adapted for indoor, others for out- 
door life. Woman was not designed to be exclu- | 
sively wife and mother any more than man was to 
be exclusively husband and father. She protests 
especially against the education of woman with | 
the customary and almost exclusive reference to | 
winning a husband and sustaining the duties of | 
domestic life. Contending that a large portion of 
the sex do not find in marriage their appropriate 
sphere, she claims for them the choice of other | 
spheres, which she believes they would dignify by | 
their abilities as well as their virtues. She is not | 
disposed to ask for them the clamorous arena of | 
public life, but would have their energies have fair | 
play, and their spheres of action wrought out and 
defined by their own talents. “I do not,” she | 
says, “‘know that I am prepared to say, as has 
been said, that women have a right to our halls of 
legislation, our courts of justice, our military posts, 
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and each and all spheres where men ‘most do 
congregate; for in that pure state of society of 
which human aspiration is so prophetic, which 
poets and philosophers have seen in divine vision, 
and for which blood has been shed even to the 
agonies of Gethsemane and Calvary, I believe many 
of these needs will pass away; men will waste 
their godlike energies less upon these grounds, and 
woman will learn her holy and true nature—that of 
a link to the spiritual world. But, till ‘the good 
time coming’ arrive, let her be free to her own 
intuitions—let her cast her mite into the treasury 
of reform that shall redeem the world. Let the 
avenues of wealth and distinction be open to her | 
as freely as to the other sex. Let her not be trained 
for a life which, in fact, may be made demoralizing 
and humiliating in the absence of a soul-stirring 
need, a life-giving sentiment; and taught the exer- 
cise of the faculties, God-imparted faculties, which 
should raise her to the dignity of the Miriams and 
Deborahs of old, to say nothing of the great army 
of women who, since their day, haye honorably 
achieved a distinctive existence, whether married 
or otherwise, and are numbered among the nobler 
spirits of the world.” 

In fine, Mrs. Smith’s general hypothesis—some- 
what vaguely presented, we confess, owing to her 
peculiar style—seems to be, that woman’s sphere 
should not be hedged in by the factitious restric- 
tions which, as she imagines, the opinions of the 
other sex have created, but that she should be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the world—to all pursuits 
which are not interdicted by the moral sentiments 
which should restrain alike men and women. Here 
is a passage on the subject which we must all admit 
has much common sense in it: 

“There is an inherent dignity in the woman 
who steadily pursues an avocation of emolument 
or reputation; weak men may call it masculine 
and unfeminine, but the great voice of God within 
the soul extorts from them an instinctive homage; 
and when the sex shall have asserted their full rights 
to any and all positions for which their faculties 
are best adapted, refusing to barter their woman- 
hood for wealth or position—choosing labor as a 
good, by which they earn the right to independence, 
individuality, and respect, one great step will have 
been taken in the movement of reform. Men will 
then retire from behind counters, and leave a vast 
field of light occupation for the gentler sex—they 
will betake themselves to the plow and the machine- 
shop, and leave the world of taste to women.” 

But although our authoress claims this hardy 
privilege of work for her-sex, she Goes not believe 
it will be the final lot of woman in the “good time 
coming’’—that time, however, is considered to be 
far off; and meanwhile the true theory of woman’s 
life is one of progress, advancing from the drivel- 
ing and luxurious inanition of the eastern harem, | 
through the “ pettiness,” dependence, and feebleness 
of her position in our civilization, tothe hardihood | 
advocated by Mrs. Smith, and thence to a “true | 
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delicacy of her conventional treatment in all the 


state of society,” where she “would never be asso- | 





ciated either with labor or its result—property; 
but where it would be enough for her to be beauti- 
ful—to stand as a living grace—a link between 
man and heaven; where she would be to the world 
that last note of music, so exquisite, touching, and 
holy, that it dies away in the narrow isthmus be- 
tween a smile and a sigh—lost to the sensuous, 
and yet touching a cord in the soul that vibrates 
in heaven only, having no nerve for its expression 
here. She would have the passiveness of the Mary 
of Annunciation, but then so filled with the divine 
sentiments of chastity, love, and all grace, that the 
softened rays of the Infinite should tremble through 
her existence.” Fancies these! fancies hardly in- 
dicative of capacity for the energetic and varied 
life which our author claims for her sex! 

While Mrs. Smith contends that women should 


| gance or absurd pretension. 
good sense of American women more demanded 


be educated for self-dependence rather than mar- | 


riage, as at present, she nevertheless has some noble 
thoughts on the latter subject. It is to her, in fact, 
too sacred a thing for this universal and almost 
exclusive calculation by her sex. 
marred by incompatibilities of character. 

should contract it but such as are fitted for it. 


None 
She 


mence really relishable, marriages for property, for 
convenience, the sacrifice of daughters as “child- 
wives” to superannuated opulence or “ton,” and all 
the abominable sacrileges connected with this “ sac- 
ramental” relation among the “ upper ten thousand.” 


ordinary intercourses of life never surpassed what | 
they are in these states. The sex have but to 
avail themselves of existing tendencies of the pub- 


| lic mind in order to secure any improvement of 
| their condition which may be really desirable. 
| whole field of such efforts is open to them, and 
| scarcely an opponent will dare appear upon it, 


The 


unless challenged out by some palpable extrava- 
In nothing is the 


than in this recent movement for their “rights.” 

In my former enumeration of the occupations 
which should peculiarly belong to woman, I in- 
cluded all the departments of early instruction. I 
would not, of course, exclude higher departments 


| of education, so far as her own sex is regarded, 


but I would claim for her exclusively the early 
education of both sexes. Her natural character- 
istics show this to be her right, while those of the 
other sex show it not to be theirs. No man should 


| have any thing to do with the education of boys 


It should not be | 


who are under twelve years of age, except in the 
exercise of discipline within the domestic limits 


| or in reformatory institutions. 
denounces with a right good emphasis, and a vehe- | 


Should right views prevail on this subject, what 
a field of occupation would be opened to the sex! 
It is fast opening and greatly enlarging now. The 


| employment of females as teachers is of compara- 


Yet she would not have divorce as a remedy, but | 


such preventive laws as shall not admit of mar- 
riage unless where the parties are of suitable age 
and circumstances to avoid a dangerously “ unequal 
contract.” She would have it guarded as all other 
legal “contracts” are. Divorce she thinks would 
be unnecessary in a right state of society, and 
would cease to be known. She makes the follow- 
ing positive affirmation, italics and all: 


| tively recent date; public elementary schools them- 
| selves are, indeed, as state institutions, of quite 


They are destined to keep pace 
Before many years 


modern origin. 
with Christian civilization. 


| they will doubtless be the chief reliance, and, 


therefore, the chief provision of states. The ad- 


| vantages of such institutions for the elevation of 


nations are inexpressible; but their influence on 
the condition of woman, as a vast means of en- 


| nobling occupation, is one of their attributes not 


“I have not known a case of discomfort in the mar- | 
It is a theme absolutely full of delight to the con- 
| templation of the philanthropist. 


riage relation, in which the contract did not take 
place during the girlhood of the woman, when she was 


so young and immature that she could form no esti- | 
| female employment is not only to be vastly en- 


mate of the importance of the step she took. Where 
suffering has arisen from marriages contracted later 
in life, the origin has been from causes so petty, 
external, or coarse, that no legislation should be 
awarded—no legislation could help them. The 
nature of the parties was such that they might as 
well be uncomfortable in that relation as any other.” 

I give your fair readers but a few glimpses at 
Mrs. Smith’s essay. It comprises many other rel- 
evant topics. There is a sort of evanescence, or at 
least effervescence, about its style which weakens 
much its effect, and leaves a residuum of thought 
about equivalent to what we all admit, and what 
is in process of actual development in this country: 
for certainly the occupations of women are fast 
multiplying among us, and the legal restrictions 
on her property, marriage, ete., are being amelior- 
ated every year, while the respectfulness and even 


usually thought of. In my view, it adds a glory 
to all the other advantages of popular education. 


Let it be borne in mind, also, that this sphere of 


larged, but also greatly elevated. Teaching is des- 
tined to rank among the first employments of man. 
Within twenty-five years it has advanced seventy- 
five per cent. in dignity, if not in pecuniary value. 
Normal institutions are now giving a professional 
character to even its primary departments; and we 
are authorized to hope that before the present cen- 
tury has passed, the professional character and com- 


' parative rank of the office will be determined, and 


most honorably determined. 

Let us, then, more fully clear thé way for woman 
in this exalted career. While we admit her to the 
highest places of instruction, when her fitness justi- 
fies it, let us also secure to her exclusively what, by 
the ordination of nature, is her exclusive right— 
the training of all children under a certain age. 
And one blunder especially let us reform—the 
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a bsurdity of discriminating so much between her 
remuneration and that of the other sex. There 
should doubtless be some difference, as the ex- 
penses of the two sexes for living vary; but the 
variation of salary and expense should be better 
proportioned. We have in Boston one hundred 
and eighty-eight primary schools all taught by 
females; one hundred and twenty-five female teach- 
ers are also employed in our grammar schools; 
making three hundred and thirteen out of about 
three hundred and sixty teachers, who constitute 
the city corps of instruction. This numerical pro- 
portion proves what I have remarked before, that 
women may expect to hold most of the sphere of 
popular education; but alas for the pecuniary dis- 
proportion! Our male grammar-masters, and even 
writing-masters, receive fifteen hundred dollars per 
annum; the ushers even—all males—have eight 
hundred dollars per annum, and assistants four 
hundred dollars; but the female teachers, many of 
whom are accomplished instructors, receive but 
three hundred dollars, whether they act as assist- 
ants in the grammar-schools or fag amidst the 
untold drudgeries of the primary school. Who 
will say that this is fair play? 

If it is replied that the male teachers are better 
educated, have expended more for their education, 
and, therefore, ought to be better paid, the appro- 
priate rejoinder is, let the standard of female qual- 
ification be equally .raised and proportionately 
rewarded. This is the true expediency of the case. 
The pecuniary distinction is, in spite of all reason- 
ing to the contrary, enormous; it is absurd, and 
worse than absurd; it is an injurious, a most un- 
gallant detraction from the position and hopes of 
the sex. 

In fine, the field of popular education is woman’s. 
Let us all rejoice in that fact, especially in its pros- 
pective results; but let us seek for two further and 
necessary improvements. One is the reform of her 
wages as above remarked; the other is the advance- 
ment of her qualifications—the latter as the means 
of making the office more valuable both to the 
public and herself. 

There is one institution among us which is very | 
naturally recalled to our attention in connection 
with these remarks, and to which I would refer, 





not only because of its real merits, but also because | 
it has not escaped what I deem unjust prejudice on 
the part of some of our western Methodists. The 
Board of National Popular Education is devoted 
exclusively to providing female instructors for the | 
west. It has been in operation about five years, | 
and has in that time sent out about two hundred 
and fifty teachers. Fifty-four of these have married; | 
but while some of them continue to teach ‘after | 
marriage, the others, by carrying into their domestie 
relations the refinements of education, can hardly 
fail to become the centers of a salutary influence in 
new and forming communities. Indeed, I should 
hesitate to say which was preferable in such com- 
munities, the settlement of these educated ladies 


as teachers or as matrons of households. 
Board may congratulate itself on its usefulness in 
either alternative. 

During the past year it has conducted through a 


The | 


course of preliminary training forty-nine teachers, | 
and one is prepared to go to the Pacific coast. | 


Five have been sent during the year to Oregon, 
and one is to go to New Mexico. 
reached their destination last spring. Their suc- 
cess has been such that the Jesuitical seminary at 


The former | 


Oregon City, which before educated most of the | 


youth of that community, has been comparatively 
deserted, and a new Protestant seminary now com- 
mands the public patronage. Five more teachers 
are to be sent out speedily to Oregon or California. 

There are many advantages peculiar to this insti- 
tution, but I can refer to but two which are para- 
mount. First, it provides in part, and yet largely, 
for the most urgent necessity of the new com- 
munities of the west. There are older settlements 
where this necessity may not be so urgent, where 
the offer of foreign teaehers would be looked upon 
as invidious, and where this noble institution has 
suffered much unmerited prejudice; but what are 
these compared with the almost boundless territory 
over which incipient states are spreading? If the 
present rate of emigration continues during the 
current decade, there will have been introduced 
into the west, by 1860, four millions of foreigners— 
a population equal to that of Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin. What good western man, 


having his senses about him, will say, with such a 


prospect, that the introduction of teachers from the 
denser portion of the nation is invidious—is not 
absolutely necessary? There may or may not be 
other grounds of objection to this society, but let 
us beseech Christian citizens of the west not to 
peril so important an agency for secondary objec- 
tions or sectarian prejudices. The “Board” is 
composed of members of different denominations— 
it welcomes a fair representation of each; in its 
choice of teachers it is disposed to be impartial. 
We of the east who watch its operations know this 
fact—we know that it endeavors especially to pro- 
eure Methodist teachers for the gratification of our 
Methodist brethren of the west, though, from local 
circumstances here, it is impossible that these 
should yet bear any proportion to those drawn 
from other Churches. 

The above is the main design of the “Board of 
National Popular Education;” but its result in 
respect to the subject of this letter—namely, fe- 
male employment—is its next great point of interest. 
It possesses the largest agency now at work in this 
country for extending and elevating the activity of 
woman. It projects its operations on a national 
seale. It has already accomplished results which 
are surprisingly disproportioned to its age and 
resources. It proposes not only to furnish employ- 
ment to women, but to prepare them for that em- 
ployment by an elevated standard of qualifica- 
tions. One of its important advantages is, that it 
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| young men of these states emigrate continually; | 
the result is, that in several of the New England 


| domestically. It is not a mere rhetorical flourish 


DEATH.—THE MISSIONARY. 





tends to repair the disproportion of the sexes pro- | 
duced in the eastern states by emigration. The | 


states there are majorities of thousands of females. 
Most of these are well educated, academically and | 


| to say, that they would make the best teachers or 


| the best wives in the world. Open the way west- 


| ward for them then; let them go to their youthful | 


| of foreign and domestic elements which is gather- 


kindred who have gone before them. The latter, 
at least, have claims for them. Let them take their 
piace as teachers or wives in the mighty mass 


| ing in the west, and resolving itself into a new | 


| them. 


and grand nationality, that is to give character, 
before long, to the continent. Let there especially 
be no invidious voice of sectionalism raised against | 
Sectionalism! what has sectionalism to do | 


with the great west or any thing in it? If a pure 


nationalism should prevail any where, it is there, 


| It is Uncle Sam’s great farm, and his children who 


toil in his workshops claim for themselves and 
their children an equal right of inheritance in it 
with their brothers who have gone to its pleasant 
fields a little before them. 

Our own denomination, brother Editor, has had 
some very strong reasons for being jealous of these 
Union societies. 
tially treated by them; but the day for either suffer- 
ing or grumbling under such abuse has gone. We 


THE MISSIONARY. 


BY EBNNA. 


Ir there is any being on earth on whom heaven 
should smile more propitiously, for whom the flow- 


| ers should bloom more sweetly, upon whom the 


winds and zephyrs should blow more softly, and 


| for whom Nature should put on her comeliest robe, 


it is the missionary of the cross. Called from the 


| endearments of home, kindred, and friends, sacri- 


ficing the enjoyments of social life, tearing himself 
from the sunshine of domestic happiness, he goes 
on the errand of mercy. And though his heart is 
firm in the discharge of duty, yet tears are on his 
cheeks; and while his eyes lingering watch the last 


| dim spot as it fades away in the distant blue, his 


lips unconscious murmur, 
Lovely native land, farewell!” 
Cradled on the deep and storm tossed, the winds 
and waves swift bear him far away to the land of 


| the plague, and the hurricane, and the hot simoom, 
| and where death riots in ten thousand banquets; 


yet, leaning on the arm of Jehovah, he dares to 
brave them all. 

Who could not act well his part when the gaze 
of the world is upon him? when he is the bufning 


| focus of unnumbered eyes? Who could not shout 


We have not always been impar- | 


courage when the artillery is sweeping the enemy 


| from the path? Who as a Cesar could not be 
| brave? Who as a Bonaparte could not be great? 


have only take our place in them, as we have, for ex- | 


ample, in the Bible cause, to be properly recognized. 


Let me, in conclusion, heartily commend this pol- | 


icy toward the institution I have been noticing. | 
| excels mere brute force. 


You, Mr. Editor, and many of your readers, may 


not indorse all my views on the subject, but I hope | 


you will not for such a reason deny them this frank 
utterance. 





DEATH. 


But there is a quiet firmness, an unassuming en- 
ergy, a heaven-born fortitude exhibited in the life 
and character of the missionary, that as much sur- 
passes this mere bravery as the power of reason 


How we love the memory of such benefactors of 
mankind as Cadmus, Fulton, Wilberforce, and Wash- 
ington! And yet they have but delivered us from 


| the temporal bondage of ignorance and inconven- 


| ience. 


Deatu comes equally to us all, and makes us all 


equal when it comes. The ashes of an oak in a 
chimney are no epitaph of that, to tell me how 
high or how large that was; it tells me not what 
flocks it sheltered while it stood, nor what men it 
hurt when it fell. The dust of great persons’ graves 
is speechless, too; it says nothing, it distinguishes 
hothing. As soon the dust of a wretch whom thou 
wouldst not, as of a prince whom thou couldst not, 
look upon, will trouble’ thine eyes if the wind blow 
it thither; and when a whirlwind hath blown the 
dust of the church-yard into the church, and the 
man sweeps out the dust of the church into the 
church-yard, who will undertake te sift those dusts 
again, and to pronounce—This is the patrician, 


this is the noble flower, and this the yeoman, this | 


the plebeian bran. How extreme the folly in life 
to be drawing distinctions of rank, when. death, 
with a blow, brings all to the same level! 


The missionary shall deliver men from a 
bondage ten times worse than the most abject 
slavery of body or mind. Yet no historian chron- 
icles his trials; no poet makes his sufferings sacred; 
no painter emblazons his deeds to the world; no 
sculptor portrays his actions on the glowing marble. 
Alone, unaided, without sympathy, he bears the 
brunt of wild men’s rage, sickness, pain, hunger, 
and want of all things. Cut off suddenly in the 
flower of his youth, or lingering, perchance, in 
anguish, he drags the slow hours to death. No 
mother’s care administers to his wants; no sister’s 
voice falls on his dying ear; no brother’s hand 
smooths his death-pillow; no father’s counsels 
sustain him in those sad moments. Who shall 
portray the agonies of that last hour? Who tell 
the bitter yearnings of his soul for home, kindred, 
and friends? A thousand remembrances that make 
life so dear flash through his mind, and fill up the 
bitterness of that last cup. Alone with his God he 


| passeth away. Sweet be his sleep, till the last 


trumpet shall sound! 
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TAKEN OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


BY PLYBEIUS. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Privations of early settlers on the Kanawha—Scarcity 
rmills—The Kanawha Salines—Tobias Ruffnmer—Bores four h 
dred feet through rock—Discovers great saline reservoir—Burn- 
ing Spring—Annual state election described—Speeches of candi- 
dates at election in 1804—Corn-huskinzgs 


Firty years ago, the settlers on the Kanawha 
river were subject to many privations which are 
unknown to the present generation there. Let us 
glance at some of these as we pass along, for the 
purpose of contrasting them with the advancement 
since made in the arts, and the improvements of 
the present age. 

Neither flour nor corn meal was kept for sale 
any where; and there were no mills nearer to 
Charleston than the Falls of Coal river, twelve 
miles distant, where somebody was enterprising 
enough to erect a little, rickety grist “tub-mil!,” 
for the accommodation of the surrounding country. 
To this mill the good people of Charleston were 
wont to resort to get their wheat and corn ground. 
To reach the mill, they had the Kanawha river to 
cross, and then pursue a bridle path “over the hills 
and far away,” crossing in their devious route the 
mountain ridge dividing the waters of the Kana- 
wha from those of the Coal. Many a time have we 
taken our three-bushel bag of wheat or corn to this 
mill, from Charleston, on horseback, and mounted 
on the bag; and well remember with what diffi- 
culty we saved our bag from being drawn off by 
the numerous trees standing close to the path; and 
then, perhaps, have to remain at the mill all night 
to get our grist, or leave it till another time. 

At length—in 1805, we think—a “ floating mill” 
was erected on the Kanawha rapids, immediately 
below the mouth of Elk river. This was a tub- 
mill of the simplest construction, placed upon tim- 
bers laid upon two pirogues, or large canoes. 

There was at this time, so far as we have any 
knowledge, not a saw-mill in the county. All the 
boards and plank used had to be sawed by hand. 
None was kept for sale, and every one needing such 
lumber, had to fix up his own saw-pit, procure his 
saw-logs, and have them sawed up in this tedious 
and expensive way. Scantling and rafters were 
made out of logs split up, while joists and other 
timbers were hewn out of the trunks of trees. Of 
cabinet-makers, there were none on the river; and 
what furniture was not brought over the mountains, 
was made in the roughest style by carpenters. 

Charleston was favored with a mail once in 
two weeks, carried on horseback, from Lewisburg, 
Greenbrier county, some fifty miles distant. Fam- 
ilies were usually supplied from thence with coffee, 
tea, spices, and many other articles, brought by the 


of 
un- 





accommodating mail-carrier on the same horse 
which carried himself and the half dozen pounds 
of mail. 
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Salt, which is now manufactured so extensively 
on the Kanawha, was, at the time we speak of, 
often very scarce, and always dear—usually two 
dollars and fifty cents per bushel. At that price 
the proprietor of the old Kanawha salines could 
afford to manufacture; but when the supply from 
Pittsburg, by boats, reduced it to a lower price, the 
Kanawha works were obliged to suspend. The 
salt water then obtained there was drawn from a 
well some thirty feet deep, on the slope of the 
right bank of the Kanawha river, six miles above 
Charleston. At that depth lay the solid rock 
which formed the bed of the river. Of this salt 
water it required about five hundred gallons to 
make a bushel of salt, which was of a dirty brown 
color, and saturated with “bitter water,” as it was 
called. The works at the salines were very lim- 
ited; and the little profit derived from the manu- 
facture afforded no inducement to enlarge them. 

Such was the condition of the salt manufacture, 
when—in 1808, we think—the fertile genius of 
Tobias Ruffner, one of the Ruffner brothers of the 
vicinity of Charleston, brought to light the untold 
riches—the great saline reservoir—hidden beneath 
the deep stratum of solid rock which underlies the 
Kanawha river and its alluvial bottom lands, and, 
indeed, a large portion of the west. Mr. Ruffner 
was a plain, unlettered farmer, but a man of extra- 
ordinary genius. He cultivated a large farm, and 
was his own carpenter, cooper, blacksmith, agri- 
cultural instrument maker, and artificer in other 
mechanic arts, and made all his own tools in each 
department. His ever active and penetrating mind 
conceived the idea of the existence of a great res- 
ervoir of pure and strong salt water below the stra- 
tum of rock over which the river flowed. So well 
satisfied was he of this, that he took a lease for a 
term of years on the old salt works, with the de- 
termination to penetrate the rock in search of the 
supposed hidden treasure. Accordingly, he went 
to work and made his augers and other implements 
for the purpose; and having sunk a new shaft 
down to the rock, and placed therein a wooden 
cylinder—the hollow trunk of a tree—to shut out 
the water, he commenced boring the rock. The 
dissuasives of his friends, and the ridicule which 
was heaped upon him by his neighbors for his 
“visionary notion” of a great salt lake beneath the 
rock, would have discouraged almost any other 
man. But none of these things moved him in the 
least. He went steadily on boring the rock; and 
when at length his augers became too small by 
attrition on the sides of the bore, he made larger 
ones, and commenced again. Of the depth of the 
stratum he of course had no knowledge; and after 
penetrating to the depth of one, two, or three 
hundred feet, men of ordinary courage and per- 
severance might have become disheartened, and 
abandoned the work in despair. Not so with Mr. 
Ruffner. His indomitable courage faltered not— 
onward he went. At length, at the depth of over 
four hundred feet, his auger suddenly plunged 
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downward several feet. On drawing it up astream 
of water followed the auger, and soon filled the | 
wooden cylinder, and flowed out over the top | 
thereof in a rapid stream, the full size of the bore. 
On examining this water he found it to be pure 
salt water of extraordinary strength—forty-five gal- 
lons of which yielded a bushel of the finest quality 
of beautiful salt! 

This discovery electrified the whole valley, and 
every body now applauded the sagacity of the dis- 
coverer. Mr. Ruffner told his neighbors up and 
down the river that they might each go to work 
and bore the rock on their own lands, and have 
their own salt works. Mr. Ruffner immediately 
made a copper tube the size and length of the bore, 
and inserted it therein, to shut off the veins of fresh 
water intervening, and erected extensive works for 
the manufacture of salt upon a large scale. Other 
salt works soon sprang up; and now Kanawha salt 
is supplied in extensive quantities to all parts of 
the great west. 

Two miles farther up the river, on the same side, 
is the celebrated “ Burning Spring,” situated on the 
margin of a small marsh, at the distance of three | 
or four hundred yards from the river bank. It isa 
misnomer to call it a spring; for it is nothing but | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a basin or round hollow in the earth, of the capacity | 
of two or three barrels, in which stagnant water | 
| tered on the poll-book, and he was asked by the 


stands at the same level as the water in the adja- 
cent marsh, but has no stream running from it. 
The water is kept in a state of constant ebullition, 
like boiling water in a pot, by the carburetted hy- 
drogen gas which issues from the earth at the bot- 
tom of the basin. 
the surface of the water, the gas instantly ignites 
with a strong flame, and continues to burn till the 
water is all evaporated, and a light blue, flicker- 
ing flame remains for some days afterward. 

Opposite to this “Spring,” in the sloping bank 
of the river, are many similar hollows or basins, 
without water, out of which the gas constantly 
issues. We have seen the women residing near 
hang their wash-kettles over these basins, and heat- 
ing water by the flame from the gas, which they 
ignite for the purpose. Even in the margin of the 
river, for several rods up and down the stream, the 
gas is perpetually bubbling up. 

The gas escaping from the earth here is doubtless 
from the same great laboratory of nature, in the 


bowels of the earth, as that which flows up through | 
customary for all the candidates to be present, and 


the perforated rock, from the great saline reservoir 
beneath it. 

Among our recollections of early times on the 
Kanawha, we might mention the annual state elec- 
tions as then held. By the Constitution and laws 
of Virginia then in force, none but freeholders were 
entitled to vote at these elections. In Kanawha 
county, however, at the time we speak of, so few 
of the citizens were freeholders that this qualifica- 
tion of a voter was, by comment consent, waived. 
Not only were all the white males of lawful age 
resident in the county permitted to vote, but 





| the Legislature.” 


| three candidates. 


minors—mere boys—and even travelers on their 
journey, passing through the town, and transient 
persons, without any home, were brought in, and, 
without any objection, allowed to vote. 

The elections were held annually in the month 
of April, and kept open three days. The manner 
of conducting them was this: The election was 
had in the court-house, where the whole county 
voted, and was conducted within the bar, where 
two clerks were seated at tables with poll-books, 
and large sheets of paper ruled in perpendicular 
columns, wide enough to contain the names of the 
voters. At the head of these columns were written 
severally the names of the candidates, and under- 
neath them, as the election progressed, the names 
of the electors who voted for them, as the votes 
were given viva voce. It is evident, then, that the 
state of the vote for each candidate could be seen 


| at all times during the election. 


The only officers then elective by the people were 
representatives in Congress and the state Legisla- 
ture. During the election the candidates ranged 
themselves on the bench occupied by the Court 
when in session, which was an elevated platform 
extending across the end of the court-room, with a 
railing in front. The sheriff was the judge of the 
election, and by him voters were admitted, one at 
a time, within the bar. The voter’s name was en- 


sheriff, in a voice audible over the whole court- 
house, “For whom do you vote?” The elector, 
turning to the bench, and glancing along the line 


| of candidates—each of whom, perhaps, at the mo- 
On holding a lighted torch near | 


ment is grinning on him a smile of expectancy—he 
announces audibly, looking, and perhaps pointing, 
at the preferred candidate as he speaks: “I vote for 
Mr. A. for Congress, and for Mr. B. and Mr. C. for 
“Thank you, sir,” “Thank you, 
sir,” is simultaneously responded by Messrs. A., 
B., C., with a bow and a broad smile of compla- 
cency, and the voter’s name is entered in each of 
the three columns headed with the names of these 
Passing out at the end of the 
bar opposite that which he entered, he is taken by 
the friends of the candidates voted for into the 
court-house yard, where their barrels or jugs of 
whisky are placed, and, if he uses the “critter,” he 
is helped to a grog at each by the aid of a tin-cup 
and a pail of water. 

Before opening the polls on the first day, it was 


each of them to make a “stump speech,” from a 
stand erected for the purpose in the court-house 
yard, in which he defined his position, giving his 
views on the chief political topics of the day and 
on matters concerning the immediate interests of 


| the county. The first occasion of this kind at 
| which we were present was the election in Kanawha 
' county in April, 1804. A small temporary stand, 


large enough only for the speaker, was fixed up in 
the court-house square. There were a member of 
Congress and two members of the Legislature to 
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elect. The candidates for Congress led the way. | Two persons were chosen as captains, who divided 


There was but one of these, however, present; the 
other appeared by proxy. The one who was present 
made a popular harangue, suited to the opinions 
and tastes of those whom he addressed, and plen- 
tifully spiced with “words of learned length and 
thundering sound,” but guiltless of sense and 
method. The proxy of his opponent followed, 
and, in aclear and sensible speech, gave an expo- 
sition of the principles and views of the gentle- 
man whom he represented. Edmund Morris—the 
Bishop’s elder brother—one of the candidates for 
the Legislature, then took the stand. He was tall 
and slender, of a fine personal figure, and withal 
very handsome, and of exceedingly graceful’ and 
engaging manners, and an eloquent and popular 
speaker. He addressed the audience upward of an 
hour, and was listened to with deep attention. 
Some attempts had been made to prejudice his 
election on account of a vote he had given in the 
Legislature at its previous session. This he noticed 
at some length, and made a most triumphant vin- 
dication of his course, and retired amidst the ap- 
plause of the whole assembly. William Morris— 
Edmund’s cousin—followed, in a well-delivered 
and dignified address of some twenty minutes. 
Two or three other candidates subsequently occu- 
pied the stand, the last of whom was Col. John 
Reynolds, the original proprietor, we believe, of 
the town, and who resided in a beautiful mansion 
back of it, near the base of the hills. He was 
aged about forty years, a small, spare man, thin 
visage, and stern countenance, but friendly and 
sociable in his manners—a fair specimen of the 
generous and hospitable Virginia gentleman, and 
exceedingly popular in the county. On mounting 
the stand, and looking around upon the audience, 
and bowing, he addressed them as follows: 

“Friends and fellow-citizens! I am a candidate 
for the house of delegates of the General Assembly; 
and according to custom, I suppose I must make a 
speech. But so much time has been occupied by 
my worthy friends who have already addressed 
you, that I will only detain you a moment. You 
all know my political principles and my opinions 
concerning public affairs. If you choose to elect 
me, I will serve you to the best of my abilities; 
if you don’t, you may go—” closing the sentence 
with an oath and an expressive wave of the hand, 
and turning round with an independent, care-for- 
nobody air, he stepped down from the stand, 
amidst the vociferous cheers of the audience. He 
was elected by a large majority. 

Among the common amusements of the earlier set- 
tlers were the corn-huskings. These were usually 
conducted thus: The corn, in the shuck, was hauled 
in, and piled up in a long ridge on the ground, in 
or near the barn-yard. The men and boys of the 
neighborhood, and often the girls, were gathered 
together upon some moonlight evening. The latter 


were not expected, however, to engage in the husk- | 
ing, but usually assisted in preparing the supper. | 





the ridge of corn into two equal parts, as nearly as 
they could judge, by laying a fence-rail across it 
on each side—one of them fixing the division, 
and the other taking his choice of the ends. The 
captains then taking their stand each at his own 
end of the pile, divide the whole party into two 
companies, choosing their hands one at a time 
alternately, till they are all mustered, and each, as 
he is called, takes his place under his captain. All 
hands then sit down on the corn at the bottom of 
the pile, and facing outward, commence the opera- 
tion of husking. The corn is thrown over their 


heads across the pile, and far enough to clear it, | 


while the shucks are thrown out of their way in 
front. 

Great emulation exists between the two compa- 
nies; each striving to finish its task first—the 
victors carrying off the honors and the prize, which 
was a jug of whisky, a churn of fresh buttermilk, 
or some nice dish at supper. The company which 


won the victory usually hoisted their captain on | 


the shoulders of two stout men, carried him around 
the pile, hurraing, and then bore him to the house, 
where he received the prize, and distributed it 
among the men of both companies. 


The husking ended, which was often as late as | 


eleven or twelve o’clock, the whole assembly sat 
down to a rich and bountiful supper, consisting 
of the very best the country could afford. Some- 
times the entertainment of the evening ended .na 
dance by the young people, who not unfrequently 
kept it up till morning, some negro fiddler or banjo 


performer making the music for the “light fan- | | 


tastic toe.” 





FRETTING. 


Do not fret. It is unamiable and unprofitable. 
It-can not bring back a lost dollar nor restore a 
lost day. It has no virtue in it nor power of re- 
demption. A fretting man or woman is one of the 
most unlovely objects in the world. A wasp is 
a comfortable housemate in comparison—it only 
stings when disturbed. But a habitual fretter 
buzzes if he don’t sting, with or without provoca- 
tion. “It is better to dwell in the corner of a 
house-top than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house.” It is useless; it sets no broken bones, 
stops no leaks, gathers no spilt milk, cements no 
smashed pitchers, cures no spoiled hay, and changes 
no east winds. It affects nobody but the fretter 
himself. Children or servants cease to respect 
the authority or obey the commands of a com- 
plaining, worrisome, exacting parent or master. 
They know that “barking dogs don’t bite,” and 
fretters don’t strike; and they conduct themselves 
accordingly. We like the doctrine of doing, and a 
willingness to do something for the general good; 
but this everlasting whimpering is a plan only to 
render every body miserable. 
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| THE HILLS AND VALES OF STYRIA. 225 
vided | THE HILLS AND VALES OF STYRIA. had scarcely commenced the ascent, when we met 
rly as - a Styrian hunter returning with his game from a 
OSs it BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. tour among the mountains. A long conversation 
ision, | = with him confirmed all that we had heard of the 
The Tur Austrian empire contains no more beautiful | Archduke. “He is,” says our new friend, “one of 
} own and romantic province between the Danube and the | the most passionate and daring chamois hunters of 
> two Adriatic, than that of Styria. It lies in the inte- | the country, and frequently meets us on the chase, 
time rior of the country,.surrounded by Hungary, Cro- | and takes common luck, and partakes of common 
th, as atia, Corinthia, and Carnivola, It is now essen- | cheer with us.” This, of course, not only endears 
All tially German in its national character, although | him to the people of his immediate neighborhood, 
om of few countries have been more completely the | but makes him the most popular man in Styria. 
pera- prey of all the surrounding nations than Styria. | “And then his wife—you should hear the story of 
their Its fields have been the stamping-ground for the | his wife’”—and our friend would fain have told it; 
ar it, Goths, the Huns, the Lombards, and the Franks; | for nothing pleases a Styrian hunter more than the 
ay in the warlike Magyars have scoured through its val- | opportunity of telling a stranger all about the 
leys, and the wild Slavonic tribes have pitched | «Postmaster Nanni;” but we were proud to reply 
mpa- their tents among its mountains; even the Turks | that we knew it from Alpha down to the period of 
—the have chosen its soil on which to settle their feuds | our conversation. This was an ungenerous damper 
yhich with their deadly enemies, and have twelve times | on the manly hunter’s loquacity; but we softened 
milk, invaded its confines. down the shock by asking other questions, and were 
rhich Napoleon was the last conqueror that overran its | punished in our turn by the unwelcome information 
n on plains, and many spots are still shown where the | that the Archduke and consort were away on a tour 
ound natives met him in deadly contest. But even the | of pleasure. 
ouse, narrow mountain passes of Styria were no barrier We nevertheless determined to see. all that was 
od it to him; every natural obstacle, every fortress fell | to be seen, and clambered up the mountain side 
before his iron will, and he only rested within the | toward Brandhof. The view of hill and vale in 
te as | walls of Vienna. the distance, alternated in charactér at every turn, 
y sat More than thirty years of peace have blessed the | and every thing indicated just such a spot as the 
sting country, and perhaps no region in Europe presents | fancy would paint for the chamois hunter’s home. 
ome- a more happy race of peasants than those of Styria. | On reaching the summit, we heard the tinkling of 
ina || | The Styrians themselves feel that much of this | bells, and perceived the buildings of Brandhof, sit- 
mntly || | material welfare is due to the wise and upright | uated on an open table-land, shaded in the back- 
anjo character of the Governor of the province, the | ground by peaks still covered with the snow of the 
fan- Archduke John of Austria, whom we have pre- | preceding winter. It is a one-story edifice, with 
viously spoken of as having discarded the attrac- | several wings, and in the midst of the latter rise 
tions of the imperial family in order to give his | the turrets of the little private chapel, used as a 
hand and heart to the postmaster’s daughter— | place of worship by the Ducal family and guests. 
“Nanni,” of the Styrian Alps. A bubbling fountain in front invites the traveler to 
It had been our good fortune to be introduced to partake of its cool beverage, fresh from the snow- 
able. the Archduke John in Vienna, and that under cir- | peaks above, and a semicircular bench by its side 
re a cumstances that made our humble services useful | affords him a resting-place, while a little grove of 
f re- to him, as a medium of communication between | cedars shelter him from the warm sun. On one of 
the himself aud others of the company, whose lan- | the wings is a Gothic tower containing a clock, 
p is guage he did not understand. If he ever assumes | while from another rises the steeple bearing the 
only the character of royalty, he certainly threw it off | bell which calls all the household to worship. Not 
atter then, and became an honest man. On parting, a | far from these are all the necessary out-buildings; 
oca- hearty shake of the hand was accompanied by an | as dairy, granary, barn, etc.; and thus the whole 
of a invitation to visit his mountain home of Styria. presents the appearance of a village on the hights 
vide THE PARK OF BRANDHOF. of the Styrian Alps. 
nes, We need hardly say that it was the first object of | An immense portal leads into the roomy grounds, 
; no | our solicitude, on reaching Styria, to visit the home | and above this portal is the following inscription: 
ges _ of its Governor; and we were richly repaid by the “In the fortieth year of my life, after much and 
tter | insight gained in the manners and feelings of a | varied experience in a very agitated period, I, John, 
pect | true Styrian. Archduke of Austria, resolved to build me a house 
om- | The imperial friend of the Alpine world has | of rest protected by the Alps, in which I could 
ster. chosen a truly Alpine retreat. Brandhof lies on a | live in retirement, devoted to the welfare of my im- 
and mountain pass, about four thousand feet above the | perial master and brother, and the true and faithful 
lves level of the sea, and nearly three thousand above | mountaineers that stipround me. It is simple and 
ida the valley. A good road leads to the summit, but | without pomp, as a proof how foreign my mind 
od; we preferred trusting to our feet, and the advantage | has ever been to ambitious efforts.” 
y to | of chatting with the peasants and hunters that we This is a remarkable case of a truly princely mind, 
might meet on the way. Myself and companion | untouched by the vain glitter of royalty, yielding 
Vou. XII.—18 i 




















. taminated character. 





to the promptings of a purely natural and uncon- 
His house of rest is, in the 
true sense of the words, simple and without pomp, 
and, nevertheless, a model of taste and true poetic 
feeling; in the very smallest particular may be ob- 
served the attachment to a clearly comprehended 
plan and preconceived idea. 

Back Of the buildings, on a little eminence, isa 
garden of rare Alpine plants, collected from all 
parts of these mountainous regions, far and near, 
and cultivated by the hand of the peasant prince. 

The mere mention, at the door, that we were in- 
vited, or, at least, permitted guests, insured a wel- 
come from those in whose charge the estate was 
left during the absence of the owner; and we were 
kindly conducted through every part of the house 
that we expressed a desire to see. There is a large 
saloon for entertainments, the chapel, the dwelling 
apartments, and the “ Hunters’ Room.” Every- 
where is perceived a refined taste of art, respect for 
antiquity, reverence for religion, love of father-land, 
and sympathy for all that is good, and true, and 
beautiful. The saloon is decorated in old German 
style, and lighted with Gothic windows of stained 
glass, With here and there a Bible proverb. Around 
the walls are little niches, containing miniature 
statues of the Duke’s most celebrated ancestors, each 
with some motte appropriate to his character. The 
chapel is also in old German style, with ornaments 
made of genuine Lebanon cedar, and stained-glass 
windows, covered with Bible proverbs tastefully ar- 
ranged. The apartments of the Archduke are en- 
tirely covered on the inside with the native pine of 


furniture is of the same material. In one end of 
the building is a “ workshop,” containing all kinds 
of mechanical tools; and here the Archduke passes 
many hours in manufacturing articles that may suit 
his fancy. 

But the great curiosity of Brandhof is the “ Hunt- 
ers’ Room.” This is a large apartment furnished 
with every thing that belongs to the chase. The 
walls are ornamented with a collection of rare and | 
curious arms, mostly of the Styrian mountains. 
These are supported by stags’ antlers, that are fast- 
ened to the wall. Between them, as ornaments, is 
an extensive collection of feathers of all the birds 
of the mountains, arranged in the form of shields, 
ete. In the center of the room, hanging from the 
ceiling, is a chandelier made of antlers, with pol- 
ished chamois horns on the points, to contain the 
candles. Several of these are also arranged around 
the walls. The backs and legs of all the chairs 
are also made of antlers, the only wood-work being 
the seat; even the large table in the center of the 
room is supported by antlers. Here the Archduke | 
occasionally gives entertainments to his brother | 
chamois hunters; and then table service, as far 
as possible, is manufactured "Irom the products of | 
the chase: knives, forks, and spoons, all have curi- 
ously wrought handles of chamois or stags’ horns; 
the carving-knives and soup-ladles are perfect | 


the mountains, worked in a tasteful style, and the | 
| 
| 
| 
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curiosities; in short, there is here every thing that 
can warm the heart of an Alpine friend and hunter; 
and we believe that the “ Hunters’ Room” is unique 
in its conception, and alone in its execution; at 
least, we have never seen a rival. 

In the midst of such creations the Archduke 
spends his time, by the side of his peasant wife, 
equally devoted to her, his offspring, and his coun- 
try; for even among the pleasures of rural quietness 
and domestic tranquillity, he gives no small portion 
| of his time and attention to the affairs of the province 
which he governs, and the material welfare of his 
subjects. He is the President of the Agricultural 
Society of Styria, and has done more than any 
other man in the country to increase the quantity 
and improve the quality of the products of the soil. 
The Styrians are notoriously inclined to travel in 
the beaten track of their ancestors, and opposed to 
all innovations, come whence they may. Although 
potatoes have been cultivated for so long a time on 
the continent, the Styrians, till a few years ago, 
knew nothing of them, or, rather, they would know 
nothing of them, because their fathers had got along 
without them. The Archduke saw the immense ad- 
vantage that their cultivation would be to the rural 
| population, and sent for the very best kinds from 
| abroad, and gave them freely to the peasants. 
| Some planted them without care, others let them 
| lie untouched. The Archduke now offered a pre- 
mium to those who would bring the best potatoes 
to the agricultural exhibitions. It was of no avail; 
none came. He at last actually gave parcels of 
land to the peasants, on condition that they raised 
good crops of potatoes on them. This had the 
desired effect, as the gain was so apparent. The 
result is, that, thanks to the perseverance of the 
Archduke, potatoes are now quite plentiful in 
Styria. The loyal attachment of the people of 
Styria to their worthy Governor is certainly as well 
deserved as it is well placed. 

We had another visit to pay in Styria, from which 
we anticipated pleasure well worth enjoying, al- 
though of a totally different character. If any 
thing is especially conducive to forming acquaint- 
ances, it is a trip over the Styrian pass of the Alps, 
in one of the stage-coaches of the country. The 
Semmering Pass is about four thousand feet high, 
and is crossed by a zigzag road, which makes it 
a journey worth talking about when undertaken in 
the day-time, and much the more so when performed 
at night. We concluded to try the latter experi- 
ment, having performed the former several times. 
All went on well till we reached the summit, and, 
crossing it, commenced the descent. The latter 








| was scarcely begun, when something about the har- 


ness gave way, and the horses began to run, and 
continued to run as if mad, till they were at the 
base of the Pass. This was a rather unpleasant, 
and perhaps perilous condition to be in at mid- 
night, on the mountains, and caused the passengers 
in the coach to make each other’s acquaintance no- 
lens volens. 
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A fat, inquisitive, and jolly old monk, bald- 


| headed and hatless, stockingless and shoeless, his 
| goles being covered with sandals, dressed in a long, 
| brown, woolen gown and cowl, with a rosary and 


cross dangling from his neck, and a cord and tassel 
from his waist, was the sharer of our seat. Every 
| jolt or pitch of the coach, as the horses flew down 
the mountain, threw us into his big lap. He, how- 
ever, seemed too heavy or too lazy to return the 
| compliment, and we were several times obliged to 
| acknowledge ourself the party placed under obliga- 
| tions. He continued to oblige, however, with all 
the affability and grace that the peculiar cireum- 
stances would allow, and a warm attachment seemed 
| to spring up by the same laws that govern chemical 
| affinity—that of opposites. Our routes separated 
in the morning, and he gave me his address, with 
a warm invitation to pay him a visit and finish the 
discussion of many questions of interest that had 
merely been touched upon. In our pocket-book he 
wrote the following: 
FRA PAOLO, BURG OBER-CILLI. 

Brother Paul—Fra Paolo—and his Castle of Ober- 
Cilli, now became a point of attraction toward which 
we shortly afterward directed our wanderings. 

The old town of Cilli, back of which rises the 
Castle, lies on the green surface of a friendly val- 
ley, which it dots here and there with its red-roofed 
houses, so that they looked in the distance like red 
flowers in the meadow. It was founded centuries 
and centuries ago, as the estate and habitation of 
the celebrated Counts of Cilli—a family whose 
name and glory are closely interwoven with the 
thread of Styria’s early history. The Counts were 
a warlike race; and, as they often turned their 
hands against other men, so were other men’s 
hands not unfrequently turned against them. To 
guard against these emergencies, the Counts built 
an immensely strong castle on an inaccessible, 
rocky eminence of great hight. This rises up in 
the air immediately behind the town, or, rather, 
the town lies at its feet, for the presence of this 
rocky fortress induced the Counts to settle here. 
The impregnable Castle of Ober-Cilli has long 
since been vacated by the family whose name it 
still bears, and has become a monastery of Capu- 
chin friars, one of whom is Fra Paolo. Since the 
ministers of peace have found shelter under its 
roof, it is no longer the inaccessible rock, but steps 
have been cut in its side from the stream that flows 
at its base up to the door of the old Castle. These 
are many and fatiguing, and one pauses often and 
gazes up at the old iron-bound ruin before reaching 
its portals. In front of the latter stands a large 
cross and image of the Savior, and at its side isa 
little shrine for those who prefer to ascend into the 
high places to perform their devotions. 

Having pulled at the long rusty wire hanging 
from the door-post, the call was answered by a 
servant dressed in cowl and gown, but of a differ- 
ent color from those of the monks. “Is Fra Paolo 
in the monastery, at present?” “He is, God greet 
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you, stranger! walk in.” » We were-led inte ‘the 
refectory—quite a usual place for the monks to 
receive their visits in all monasteries—and in a mo- 
ment Fra Paolo entered, beaming with delight to 
see the occupant of his lapon the Semmering. His 
first words were, “I respect you, my dear friend, 
for having kept your promise and coming’ to see 
me; it is so often the case that I receive such.prom- 
ises, and am forgotten afterward, that I feel the 
more attached to those who remember me. I am at 
your service; all that I can show, all that I can tell 
you, that is new and curious to you, I will do will- 
ingly.” 

“In the first place,” said he, taking us by the 
arm, “I know you have not seen all the beauties of 
the valley that lies at our feet. Step outside of the 
gate, and I will show you a panorama that will 
repay you for visiting Fra Paolo, if he does not 
himself. This country is a paradise; look yonder 
at the villages, churches, farms, hills and dales, 
fields of grain and groups of trees that adorn that 
valley; and see the castles and ruins that enrich 
its hill-tops like diadems on its brow;, and )see 
the deep green river that winds through its mead- 
ows and refreshes the herds that enjoy its gifts! 
This is Fra Paolo’s home.” ‘The outside,” said 
we, “is faultless; but are the beauties. of the inte- 
rior capable of upholding the high expectations 
formed here?” “They are, to one who compre- 
hends his destiny, and has the courage to fulfill it.” 
“Courage to fulfill it! Does it require courage to 
become an inmate of an earthly paradise?” “Never 
mind your arguments just now; we will resume old 
and new ones after you know the ground we stand 
on. Come with me into the garden, and I will show 
you what I was busy with when you came. We 
have made it our especial care for some years to 
cultivate and ennoble the grape, and when we suc- 
ceed with any particular kind, we give shoots to 
the peasants in the neighborhood, and thereby do 
them a benefit. I have succeeded wonderfully well 
with mine; and you must see what a pleasant occu- 
pation it is.” On entering the garden, we met Fra 
Pietro, and Fra Giovanni, and several other Fratres, 
each of whom had a “God greet you, stranger!” 
ready to welcome us. The garden was beautiful, 
indeed, and several of the friars were at work in it. 
At intervals were little shady bowers, serving as 
retreats for repose, study, or reflection. 

“Do your grapes afford you wine?” said we. 
“No; that would give us too much trouble, and 
require too much room. The peasants bring us 
wine of all kinds every year, in return for the labor 
we bestow on the grape; and our cellar is never 
empty.” The garden contained many other little 
beauties and conveniences that were dwelt upon as 
producers of happiriggs, when we adjourned to the 
interior of the old Castle. It contained eight friars, 
who were placed there as a reward for faithful 
services in laboring among the people elsewhere; 
and they seemed to have little else to do than live 





in peace. Fra Paolo conducted us to his room, 
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a little chamber, with a window looking out into 
the valley below, and which was furnished with a 
plainness amounting to scantiness; it was gloomy 
and solitary, although he pretended to see many 
attractive features about it. Each friar had a cham- 
ber of the same kind, and each was alone; they 
eat, however, in common. The appearance of the 
whole interior was somber and forbidding, and 
nearly the only ornaments were the symbols of 
their religion. So long as Fra Paolo rested his 
happiness on God’s nature around him, we had not 
the least objection to raise to his doctrine; but his 
Castle, with all its romance, was a gloomy prison 
inside, with eight prisoners in it, and these deprived 
of all the true pleasures that make life worth enjoy- 
ing. In short, the farther we argued the greater 
became the distance between us, and Fra Paolo soon 
became convinced that he could make no convert. 
He was a man of a great deal of general intelli- 
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gence, aud of no little knowledge of the world. 
One would scarcely believe that in the depths of 
Styria a man could be expected to know much 
about the United States, and still he was well 
informed in relation to every thing that concerned 
his religion. He spoke of Baltimore and the influ- 
ence it exerted; and even discussed the Church 
riots in Philadelphia in 1845, when several Catholic 
churches were burnt to the ground. In short, to 
us he was an anomaly—a mixture of worldliness in | 
manner With a godliness in profession, that left an | 
impression on us that, in him, it must have required | 
some “courage to fulfill his destiny.” We parted | 
the best friends, and many suns will set before the | 
sunny phiz of Fra Paolo, of Ober-Cilli, will sink 
below the horizon of our memory. 

The pride and wealth of Syria are the metallic | 
treasures hidden within her bosom; and no event | 
afforded us more pleasure, while dwelling within 
her confines, than 

A VISIT TO THE MINERS OF THE IRON MOUNTAIN. 
The Iron Mountain is an inexhaustible and remark- 
able mass of iron ore, that rises to an elevation of 
nearly five thousand feet above the surrounding | 
country. Even at a distance the red color of the 
ore is distinctly visible; and, on approaching, one 
perceives that it is one gigantic body of ore lying 
above the surface of the earth—a noble gift of 
Providence, and the jewel of Styria. This jewel, | 
like the diamond, owes more than half its value to | 
the labor bestowed on it; and around the base of 
the Iron Mountain resides a population of thousands, 
whose occupation is on the mountain’s brow or in 
its bowels. Their ancestors have lived here from 
time immemorial; and thus a great many customs 
have been transmitted from father to son that make | 
the miners of the Iron Mountain a most singular | 
race of beings. They assert that the Iron Mountain 
was worked by their ancestors before the time of 
Christ; and prove, by documents among their ar- 
chives, that Julius Cwsar drew largely from its 
treasures, and that the Romans, during the four 
centuries of their domination in this country, con- 


| coffee yet!” 





sidered it the richest of conquests. Indeed, it does 
one good to hear Julius of ancient renown so famil- 
iarly talked about, and to reflect that he did other 
things besides conquering the Gauls, invading Great 
Britain, and crossing the Rubicon. 

The main village of the miners bears the signifi- 
cant cognomen of “Iron Ore,” and thither we at 
first repaired to tend to the comforts of the natural 
man. As we jumped out of a crazy Styrian wagon 
before the door of the “King of Prussia Inn,” the 
hostess appeared with a bevy of sweet smiles, and 
the singular greeting of “Luck up, luck up!” As 
we thereby understood her to intimate something 
about luck, we permitted her to carry our modicum 
of baggage to a little chamber, whose windows 
gazed out on the Iron Mountain. 

The next inquiry was what the good lady had to 
eat; and on this point, although very loquacious, her 
stock reduced itself to rye bread, pork, sour-crout, 
and venison, to which she edded “very good beer” 
and “excellent wine.” ‘But, madam, it is near 
night; can’t you let us have acup of tea?” “Tea!” 
replied the hostess, “tea! why, I have no tea; I can 
send and get some at the apothecary’s, if you are 
sick, and wish it.” We soon perceived that mine 
hostess of Iron Ore had never heard of tea in any 
other capacity than that of administering to the ills 
flesh is heir to, and we broached the subject of coffee. 
This was intelligible, but a mighty strange desire, 
she thought, for the time of day, when all the miners 
of Iron Ore pay their ovations to the juice of the 
grape. We consequently ordered coffee, venison- 
steak, and bread and butter, to be brought up into 
our toom with all haste; for, in the inns of Styria, 
one who is not fond of the fumes of a hundred 
ancient pipes, and other strange, outlandish odors 
of sour-crout, cheese, etc., must eat in his own 
apartments, as most travelers do. 

The coffee, and all but the venison, was set on 
our table after some delay, and the servant, a rosy- 
cheeked Styrian peasant-girl, left, we supposed, for 


| the steak. Ourself and a good-natured companion 


sat discussing the peculiarities of Iron Ore, and 
patiently waiting for our meat, till the coffee was 
nearly as cold asthe ore of the mountain. Finally, 
thanks to a pair of good lungs, the servant-girl 
appeared, when we began to remonstrate about the 
non-appearance of the promised steak. “Why, 
gentlemen,” said the lass, “you have not taken your 
“Simply because we are waiting for 
the steak!” Looking aghast, she continued, “Steak 
and coffee together! why, I never heard of such a 
thing!. It will make you sick!” Having agreed to 
assume all the responsibility on that point, we re- 
quested her to take the coffee down and warm it, 


| and bring it and steak up together; whereupon she 


slightly hinted, that, if both were to be swallowed 
together, the coffee might as well be warmed in the 
frying-pan, without removing the steak. To this 
we made a positive objection, although, to satisfy 
her, we granted that her reasoning was not entirely 
destitute of logic. Ina few minutes all was brought, 
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and we quietly finished our first meal in Iron Ore, 
but not without astonishing the natives. 

The following morning, after having indulged in 
the same impropriety of coffee and steak, to the in- 
creased surprise of our hostess, we sallied out to 
spend a day among the miners. Every one that 
we met greeted us with a friendly “Luck up!” and 
the first question we asked one of the officers to 
whom we had a letter of introduction was the 
meaning of this strange “Luck up!” “It is,” said 
he, “the miner’s welcome; they all go up the moun- 
tain to their daily labor, and thus centuries ago 
acquired the habit of wishing one another luck up 
the mountain: this, in the form of ‘Luck up,’ has, 
finally, become the only form of greeting for all.” 

The miners of the Iron Mountain seem almost 
like a unique race of beings, in dress, customs, 
and thought. Around their bodies they always 
wear short leather aprons, before and behind, so 
that it bears more the appearance of a short leather 
dress; on the head a black leather cap, with long 
apron behind, so that the whole looks like an 
immense hood. On the apron in front are the 
miner’s coat of arms, pressed in the leather. Even 
on Sundays they all wear the same dress of a finer 
and more tasty make. We saw thousands of them, 
with their wives and children, assembled in worship, 
and religious feeling seems all-pervading—a very 
striking contrast with the miners of England. 

On the very summit of the Iron Mountain, their 
great benefactor, the Archduke John, who is a large 
owner in the mines, and on festal days appears 
among them in miner’s costume, has placed an 
immense cast-iron cross, as an index of their faith 
and occupation. The inscription on its base gives 
an insight into the character of the miners, and 
their imperial patron, which we think worthy of 
transmission: 

“T, Archduke John of Austria, have placed this 
cross on the highest peak of the Iron Mountain, in 
the firm belief that nothing in the world can pros- 
per without the protection of the Almighty; in the 
unshaken confidence that he, in his mercy, will 
bless the Iron Mountain, which animates our be- 
loved Styria; for the consolation of all who labor 
on the Iron Mountain, that the sight of the Re- 
deemer may remind them of his endless love and 
the omnipotence of God, and encourage them in 
all and every thing that they may undertake, that 
they may as faithful children hold their heart to 
him; that they may further pray for our Emperor, 
for our dear father-land, and for a continuance 
of the blessing on our mountain; and, finally, that 
the true light and source of all happiness is only 
to be found in an entire dependence on God.” 

It must be true that the mountains induce man 
to revere the Almighty; for we deubt if the world 
presents any body of miners who delve into its 
bowels for thousands of feet, and whose hearts are, 
at the same time, imbued with such a childlike rev- 
erence for the Creator, as are the miners of the Iron 
Mountain. 
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BY JAMES PUMMILI. 
In Ardenne forest, calm and free, 
Forever to a shining sea 
A river flows in quietude— 
The angel of the wood. 


No tempest ever rends its calm; 
But peaceful as the summer balm 
That dwelleth in the forest ways, 
This angel river strays. 


The roses, bending o’er its side, 
Can see their beauty in the tide: 

At night, between some leafy space, 
The Moon beholds her face. 


And flecking dots of light and shade, 
By forest-trees and sunshine made, 
Dance gladly o’er this river bright 
When flies the dewy night. 


And through the long, long summer day 
The robin pours his soul away 

In music, by its margin fair— 

Rejoiced to linger there! 


Without the wood, a golden sea, 
Where sacred beauty loves to be, 
Enclasps within its fond embrace 
This stream of joyant face. 


And sparkling ever in the sun, 
From rosy morn to twilight dun, 
The river murmurs with the sea 
A holy lullaby. 


Thus ever flows the Christian’s life, 
Exempt from gloom and cankering strife; 
Thus golden glide away his hours, 

In Life’s sequestered bowers! 

And when the shade of Time is past, 

He reaches that far sea at last, 

To whose glad waters aye are given 

The blissful smiles of heaven! 


—_—_———__+ @--——- ~ 


THE HUSBAND TO HIS LOST ONES. 


BY THE LATE MRS. M. D. HERD. 
My Mary, could I part in twain 
The vail twixt thee and me, 
How would I gaze, and gaze again, 
On thy sweet babe and thee! 


I hear the music from his lyre— 
Sarth can not waken such; 

The sweetest note in heaven’s choir 
Vibrates to his soft touch. 


I long to join those strains so sweet; 
Make room in heaven for me; 

T’ll come erelong and claim a seat 
Close to my boy and thee. 
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a little chamber, with a window looking out into 
the valley below, and which was furnished with a 
plainness amounting to scantiness; it was gloomy 
and solitary, although he pretended to see many 
attractive features about it. Each friar had a cham- 
ber of the same kind, and each was alone; they 
eat, however, in common. The appearance of the 
whole interior was somber and forbidding, and 
nearly the only ornaments were the symbols of 
their religion. So long as Fra Paolo rested his 
happiness on God’s nature around him, we had not 
the least objection to raise to his doctrine; but his 
Castle, with all its romance, was a gloomy prison 
inside, with eight prisoners in it, and these deprived 
of all the true pleasures that make life worth enjoy- 
ing. In short, the farther we argued the greater 
became the distance between us, and Fra Paolo soon | 
became convinced that he could make no convert. 


THE HILLS AND VALES OF STYRIA. 





He was a man of a great deal of general intelli- 
gence, and of no little knowledge of the world. 
One would scarcely believe that in the depths of 
Styria a man could be expected to know much 
about the United States, and still he was well 
informed in relation to every thing that concerned 
his religion. He spoke of Baltimore and the influ- | 
ence it exerted; and even discussed the Church 
riots in Philadelphia in 1845, when several Catholic 
churches were burnt to the ground. In short, to 
us he was an anomaly—a mixture of worldliness in 
manner with a godliness in profession, that left an 
impression on us that, in him, it must have required 
vome “courage to fulfill his destiny.” We parted | 
the best friends, and many suns will set before the | 
sunny phiz of Fra Paolo, of Ober-Cilli, will sink 
below the horizon of our memory. 

The pride and wealth of Syria are the metallic 
treasures hidden within her bosom; and no event | 
afforded us more pleasure, while dwelling within | 
her confines, than 

A VISIT TO THE MINERS OF THE IRON MOUNTAIN. 
The Iron Mountain is an inexhaustible and remark- 
able mass of iron ore, that rises to an elevation of 
nearly five thousand feet above the surrounding | 
country. Even at a distance the red color of the | 
ore is distinctly visible; and, on approaching, one 
perceives that it is one gigantic body of ore lying | 
above the surface of the earth—a noble gift of | 
Providence, and the jewel of Styria. This jewel, | 
like the diamond, owes more than half its value to | 
the labor bestowed on it; and around the base of 
the Iron Mountain resides a population of thousands, 
whose occupation is on the mountain’s brow or in 
its bowels. Their ancestors have lived here from | 
time immemorial; and thus a great many customs 
have been transmitted from father to son that make 
the miners of the Iron Mountain a most singular 
race of beings. They assert that the Iron Mountain 
was worked by their ancestors before the time of | 
Christ; and prove, by documents among their ar- | 
chives, that Julius Caesar drew largely from its 
treasures, and that the Romans, during the four 
centuries of their domination in this country, con- 








sidered it the richest of conquests. Indeed, it does 
one good to hear Julius of ancient renown so famil- 
iarly talked about, and to reflect that he did other 
things besides conquering the Gauls, invading Great 
Britain, and crossing the Rubicon. 

The main village of the miners bears the signifi- 
cant cognomen of “Iron Ore,” and thither we at 
first repaired to tend to the comforts of the natural 
man. As we jumped out of a crazy Styrian wagon 
before the door of the “King of Prussia Inn,” the 
hostess appeared with a bevy of sweet smiles, and 
the singular greeting of “Luck up, luck up!” As 
we thereby understood her to intimate something 
about luck, we permitted her to carry our modicum 
of baggage to a little chamber, whose windows 
gazed out on the Iron Mountain. 

The next inquiry was what the good lady had to 
eat; and on this point, although very loquacious, her 
stock reduced itself to rye bread, pork, sour-crout, 
and venison, to which she added “very good beer” 
and “excellent wine.” ‘But, madam, it is near 
night; can’t you let us have acup of tea?” “Tea!” 
replied the hostess, “tea! why, I have no tea; I can 
send and get some at the apothecary’s, if you are 
sick, and wish it.” We soon perceived that mine 
hostess of Iron Ore had never heard of tea in any 
other capacity than that of administering to the ills 
flesh is heir to, and we broached the subject of coffee. 
This was intelligible, but a mighty strange desire, 
she thought, for the time of day, when all the miners 
of Iron Ore pay their ovations to the juice of the 
grape. We consequently ordered coffee, venison- 
steak, and bread and butter, to be brought up into 
our toom with all haste; for, in the inns of Styria, 
one who is not fond of the fumes of a hundred 


| ancient pipes, and other strange, outlandish odors 


of sour-crout, cheese, etc., must eat in his own 
apartments, as most travelers do. 

The coffee, and all but the venison, was set on 
our table after some delay, and the servant, a rosy- 


| cheeked Styrian peasant-girl, left, we supposed, for 
| the steak. Ourself and a good-natured companion 


sat discussing the peculiarities of Iron Ore, and 
patiently waiting for our meat, till the coffee was 
nearly as cold asthe ore of the mountain. Finally, 
thanks to a pair of good lungs, the servant-girl 
appeared, when we began to remonstrate about the 
non-appearance of the promised steak. ‘Why, 
gentlemen,” said the lass, “‘ you have not taken your 


| eoffee yet!” “Simply because we are waiting for 


the steak!” Looking aghast, she continued, “Steak 


_ and coffee together! why, I never heard of such a 


thing!. It will make you sick!” Having agreed to 
assume all tne responsibility on that point, we re- 
quested her to take the coffee down and warm it, 
and bring it and steak up together; whereupon she 
slightly hinted, that, if both were to be swallowed 
together, the coffee might as well be warmed in the 
frying-pan, without removing the steak. To this 
we made a positive objection, although, to satisfy 
her, we granted that her reasoning was not entirely 
destitute of logic. Ina few minutes all was brought, 
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and we quietly finished our first meal in Iron Ore, 
but not without astonishing the natives. 

The following morning, after having indulged in 
the same impropriety of coffee and steak, to the in- 
creased surprise of our hostess, we sallied out to 
spend a day among the miners. Every one that 
we met greeted us with a friendly “Luck up!” and 
the first question we asked one of the officers to 
whom we had a letter of introduction was the 
meaning of this strange “Luck up!” “It is,” said 
he, “the miner’s welcome; they all go up the moun- 
tain to their daily labor, and thus centuries ago 
acquired the habit of wishing one another luck up 
the mountain: this, in the form of ‘Luck up,’ has, 
finally, become the only form of greeting for all.” 

The miners of the Iron Mountain seem almost 
like a unique race of beings, in dress, customs, 
and thought. Around their bodies they always 
wear short leather aprons, before and behind, so 
that it bears more the appearance of a short leather 
dress; on thé head a black leather cap, with long 
apron behind, so that the whole looks like an 
immense hood. On the apron in front are the 
miner’s coat of arms, pressed in the leather. Even 
on Sundays they all wear the same dress of a finer 
and more tasty make. We saw thousands of them, 
with their wives and children, assembled in worship, 
and religious feeling seems all-pervading—a very 
striking contrast with the miners of England. 

On the very summit of the Iron Mountain, their 
great benefactor, the Archduke John, who is a large 
owner in the mines, and on festal days appears 
among them in miner’s costume, has placed an 
immense cast-iron cross, as an index of their faith 
and occupation. The inscription on its base gives 
an insight into the character of the miners, and | 
their imperial patron, which we think worthy of | 
transmission: 

“T, Archduke John of Austria, have placed this 
cross on the highest peak of the Iron Mountain, in 
the firm belief that nothing in the world can pros- 
per without the protection of the Almighty; in the 
unshaken confidence that he, in his mercy, will 
bless the Iron Mountain, which animates our be- 
loved Styria; for the consolation of all who labor 
on the Iron Mountain, that the sight of the Re- 
deemer may remind them of his endless love and 
the omnipotence of God, and encourage them in 
all and every thing that they may undertake, that 
they may as faithful children hold their heart to 
him; that they may further pray for our Emperor, 
for our dear father-land, and for a continuance 
of the blessing on our mountain; and, finally, that | 
the true light and source of all happiness is only 
to be found in an entire dependence on God.” 

It must be true that the mountains induce man 
to revere the Almighty; for we doubt if the world 
presents any body of miners who delve into its 
bowels for thousands of feet, and whose hearts are, 
at the same time, imbued with such a childlike rev- 
erence for the Creator, as are the miners of the Iron 
Mountain. 








THE EMBLEM OF PEACE. 


BY JAMES PUMMILI. 
In Ardenne forest, calm and free, 
Forever to a shining sea 
A river flows in quietude— 
The angel of the wood. 


No tempest ever rends its calm; 
But peaceful as the summer balm 
That dwelleth in the forest ways, 
This angel river strays. 


The roses, bending o’er its side, 
Can see their beauty in the tide: 

At night, between some leafy space, 
The Moon beholds her face. 


And flecking dots of light and shade, 
By forest-trees and sunshine made, 
Dance gladly o’er this river bright 
When flies the dewy night. 


And through the long, long summer day 
The robin pours his soul away 

In music, by its margin fair— 

Rejoiced to linger there! 


Without the wood, a golden sea, 

Where sacred beauty loves to be, 
Enclasps within its fond embrace 
This stream of joyant face. 


And sparkling ever in the sun, 
From rosy morn to twilight dun, 
The river murmurs with the sea 
A holy lullaby. 


Thus ever flows the Christian’s life, 
Exempt from gloom and cankering strife; 
Thus golden glide away his hours, 

In Life’s sequestered bowers! 

And when the shade of Time is past, 

He reaches that far sea at last, 

To whose glad waters aye are given 

The blissful smiles of heaven! 


—_—_____ @. ~ 


THE HUSBAND TO HIS LOST ONES. 


BY THE LATE MRS. M. D. HERD. 
My Mary, could I part in twain 
The vail twixt thee and me, 
How would I gaze, and gaze again, 
On thy sweet babe and thee! 


I hear the music from his lyre— 
Earth can not waken such; 

The sweetest note in heaven’s choir 
Vibrates to his soft touch. 


I long to join those strains so sweet; 
Make room in heaven for me; 

T’ll come erelong and claim a seat 
Close to my boy and thee. 














230 LAST HOURS OF WOMAN.—CURIOUS SELF-POSSESSION. 
ss LAST HOURS OF WOMAN, the impersonation of liberty, was a woman of deli. 
- cate sensibilities, refined intellect, and lofty soul. 
BY MRS. M. J. KELLEY. She had rejected the religion of her youth, and 


embraced the Atheism of republican France. An 

How deceitfully soever one may have lived, the | affectionate mother, a model wife, an intrepid poli- 
hour of death is not one in which to dissemble; | tician, she was glad to die for the cause of her 
and it is then the true moral state discovers itself, | country. She could forego the pleasure of herself 
and often the real character.is revealed. Woman, | giving her daughter that training which she was 
who, if she become degraded, seems to sink lower | so capable of bestowing, for a corruptible crown of 
into degradation than man, is also, from the very | human glory. Arrived at the guillotine with an 
sensibility of her character, the first to retrace her | old man, a stranger, who was about to suffer with 
steps when repentance calls. If she be a philoso- | her, a delicate sensibility caused her to strive to 
pher, she is more cool and rigid than man; if a | save him one pang, and she desired he should pre- 
friend, more generous and confiding; if an enemy, | cede her to the scaffold, “that I may spare you the 
more implacable and pursuing; if a Christian, more | pain of witnessing my punishment,” she said. She 
ardent and devoted. Let us see how woman, under | died a-philosopher. 











different circumstances, can die. For some exam- Mrs. Abigail Morris, also a pattern wife and 
ples, let us turn to France while under the sway of | mother, was the embodiment of meekness, love, 
“Reason” and “Philosophy.” For othegs we con- | and holy ardor. Faith, hope, and charity united 
fine ourselves to our own Christian land—to names | in her to make her at once a strong and lovely 
known to the readers of the Repository. character. She had remained faithful to the relig- 
Madame du Barry, who had been a favorite at | ion of her childhood, and was waiting God’s will 
the court of Louis Fifteenth, was still in the prime | to live for his work, or die for his glory. She could 
of her life and beauty when the “reign of terror” | leave her children to the care of God, to receive, 
played with human heads as the child with a cast- | from him, an incorruptible crown of glory. “My 
off toy. When on her way to the scaffold, she not | ftesh will rest in hope,” said she at the last; “for 
only exhibited her beautiful face to the crowd, that | me, I feel that death has no sting, the grave will 
they might be moved to pity, but she uttered most | have no victory.” She died a Christian. 
piercing cries and shed unceasing tears. “Life! | We look once more to the country and age of 
life!” she cried, “life for my repentance! life for | Reason and Philosophy. The beautiful, the afflict- 
all my devotion to the republic! life for all my | ed, the illustrious Marie Antoinette, attracted by 
riches to the nation!” She died, as she had lived, the piety of Louis Sixteenth and his devoted sis- 
a coward. | ter, resolved to die worthy of her husband and 
Mary Fletcher, after a life of great usefulness and | king. Refusing pardon of a conforming priest, 
much suffering, closed it with these words: “Jesus, | she prayed alone, and then prepared to die like a 
come, my hope of glory! He lifts his hands, and | Catholic queen. She died, at least, heroically. 
shows that I am graven there.” She sank so peace- Mrs. Hamline, in the early part of her Christian 
fully to rest, that her friend and watcher thought career, was afraid of Death; but at his approach 
her only sleeping. She lived and died a trusting | she learned to smile; and when asked, “Is Jesus 
and joyful believer. with you now?” she said, “Yes; sing.” Her de- 
Charlotte Corday, who was infatuated with the | voted husband, with other loved ones, sang around 
belief that it would be an act of the highest virtue | her bed these lines: 
in her to assassinate Marat, found her way through 
this means to the scaffold. When a priest offered 
her the last consolations of religion, “Thank 
those,” said she, ““who have had the attention to 
send you; but I need not your ministry. The 
blood I have spilt, and my own which I am about 
to shed, are the only sacrifices I can offer to the 
Eternal. This is the toilet of death,” she added, 
as she was arrayed in the red garment of the as- 
sassin, “but it leads to immortality.” She dicd | 
proudly. | 
Elizabeth Elstner, an amiable, interesting, and | 








** Jesus protects; my fears, begone; 
What can the Rock of ages move! 
Safe in thy arms I lay me down— 
Thine everlasting arms of love.” 





| With these words her soul was borne on high, and 
| She was gone. She died triumphantly. 


— --_———+- 9-2 ————__——_ 


CURIOUS SELF-POSSESSION. 
Vernet, the painter, was so attached to his profes- 
8) sion, that he used to make voyages in bad weather 
pious young lady, much beloved and in the bosom | on purpose to see the sky and ocean in picturesque 
of a happy family, longed to depart to her bet- | perturbation. One day the storm was so violent 
ter home. Among her last words are these: “My | that the ship’s crew were in great consternation. 
mother loves me a great deal, but my Savior loves | Vernet desired a sailor to bind him to the mast. 
me more. To-morrow at this time I shall be rest- When every one was erying and praying, Vernet, 
ing upon my Savior’s bosom.” She died meekly, | with his eyes now upon the lightning, and now 


confidingly. upon the mountainous waves, continued to ex- 
Madame Roland, the soul of the Girondist party, | claim, “How fine this is!” 
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Che Ladies’ Repository. 
JUNE, 1852. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LUGGAGE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 

Tnere is much of desirable comfort, ingenious tact, 
and worldly knowledge mixed up with all traveling 
appurtenances, whether we move about with a large 
family over the whole continent, or carry a roll of 
music into the next street. We have seen more than 
one united party of pleasure broken up into silent 
sulks or savage opposition for want of a little philos- 
ophy in the luggage department. 

What an immense amount of irritability and anx- 
iety may be spared by the use of an extra strap or 
the omission of a delicate bandbox! Let us here 
declare, for the private benefit of our lady friends, 
that, from all we have remarked in our locomotive 
experience, we honestly believe that there exists a 
natural antagonism between a man and a bandbox. 
It is not only a fair and open intolerance that abuses 
and denounces the object of hatred before the whole 
world, but it exists even in a private and vindictive 
malice, that would vent itself in an unseen kick or 
sinister shove, when the owner of the helpless thing 
was not by to defend it. When we are collecting 
a pile of luggage in the hall, ready for some marine 
Paradise or inland Eden, the portmanteaus and trunks 
are brought together steadily enough, but only let us 
trust that varlet “Tom” to bring down a bandbox, 
and so sure does he insist on placing it in most 


dangerous contiguity between a couple of smashing 


carpet-bags, or else begins to whistle some very 


lively tune, and employs the bottom of the bandbox | 


as a sort of “staccato” accompaniment on every 
stair, and when the traps are all gathered together, 


somehow the bandbox is sure to be the thing that | 


our brother tumbles over. He looks at it with most 
aggravating contempt, and we hear a muttering, 
in which the words “ bothering rubbish” are very 
audible. 
energy; for he might be tevengeful, and the thing is 
weak and unprotected. 
and with the greatest coolness he positively “ flings” 
the bandbox on one side, till the other packages are 
fixed; at last, he “‘ supposes that thing is to go inside;” 
we hardly like to mention the small private fact that 
we have been a sort of pendulum between the front 


window and well-stairease meanwhile, in order to | 


satisfy ourselves that the bandbox was still in exist- 
ence; but at last we see him put it inside, and if by 
any chance he has any bag or basket over half 
a hundred weight within reach, we are prepared 
to see the said bag or basket lumped right on it. 


Let the number of travelers be two or four, the poor | 
bandbox is sure to be “in the way” on the seat; it is | 


the Pariah of our appendages, and, of course, must 
be carried on our lap. Then comes the railway por- 


ter, who is most respectful to all that “‘ can’t be hurt;” | 


but woe betide the bandbox that you intrust to him— 
we are always obliged to “keep it with ourselves,” 
and if all the seats are full, and the box too big to go 


under the seats, which it always is, why our jour- | 
ney is not quite so unincumbered as it might be. | 
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We are obliged to plead for it with modest 


Then comes the cabman, | 
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We have traveled with gimcrack toys and orna- 
| mental glass without a derangement of the numerous 
family in ‘“‘ Noah’s Ark,” or a fracture of the crystal 
threads, but no sooner did we venture on a “‘ band- 
box” than “ Melancholy marked it for its own.” 
Never travel with a bandbox, ladies. Hide your 
evening caps or best bonnets in some solid, enduring 
| frame-work—have an iron chest, a plate chest, a sea 
chest, a tea chest, an “old oak chest,” or any chest 
in the world, so that it bears no relationship to the 
milliner’s receptacle, have nothing that resembles a 
bandbox, or every masculine hand laid on it will 
contrive some spiteful and insulting injury. 

There is something particularly awkward and 
slightly impeding in having to arrange and carry 
an unlimitéd number of sticks, umbrellas, parasols, 
| coats, rugs, and nobody knows what, about a rail- 
| way station or pier-head. We lately met a party of 
three ladies and two gentlemen, who had arrived at 
dusk at Blackwall Station from Ramsgate; their trunks 
and carpet-bag were disposed of without anxiety, 
but the perplexing and wild state of excitement over 
four umbrellas, three parasols, two walking-sticks, 
| three cloaks, two coats, three Scotch plaids, one shawl, 
| three baskets, and a large bundle of sea-weed, was 
| indescribable, to say nothing of an unruly spaniel 

attached to a string, who persisted in twisting and 

rushing about in the most contrary directions possi- 
| ble. As for keeping the things together, the attempt 
| seemed impracticable. William was shouting to 

Emily to know if she had his fur coat; James inter- 
| rogated William as to the whereabouts of his silk 
umbrella; Ellen was slightly frantic touching a miss- 
ing Tweed; and Sophy was making a desperate snatch 
| at an¥ article looking at all like one of their things, 
alternating her vigilant activity with a sudden smack 
| and energetic shaking bestowed impromptu on “ that 
tiresome dog Fido.” Half a dozen plums would keep 
tumbling out of a basket, and the sea-weed would keep 
tumbling out of the bundle, while we stood among 
them rendering what help we could, and thinking 
that a little practical philosophy would have pre- 
vented a deal of bad temper and considerable pertur- 
bation of mind. 

It was a fine autumn day, and if William or Sophy 
had secured the miscellaneous matters with a yard or 
two of cord and a strap, comfort and independence 
might have been preserved. 

Another fallacy in which many people indulge, is 
that of bringing something home with them, which 
might be procured within reach of an errand-boy. 
We shall never forget incumbering ourselves with 
| six pounds of butter from Exeter to Bayswater, and 

on afrying dog day, too; it was no laughing matter— 
the comestible being somewhat carelessly packed, 
and ourselves entertaining a natural horror of grease. 
The trouble it gave us from the station to the larder 
was beyond the usual small vexations of life—what 
with being almost in a melting state, the porter let- 
ting it fall on the rail, and the friend who came to 
meet us resolutely sitting down on it in the cab— 
why, no wonder that we hated the sight of butter for 
| a month! We lately had some friends, consisting of 
| three gentlemen and two ladies, returning from Paris 
to England, and it appeared that the gentlemen were 
extreme advocates for the “ philosophy” we are now 
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Smeets had a contempt for custom- cae 
annoyances, and entreated the ladies not to ‘ smug- 
gle” the most trifling thing—denounced gloves and 
lace as feminine rubbish, and talked very big of the 
folly of risking impertinence and detention for the 
sake of useless trumpery. The ladies promised, and 
kept their word—the custom-house officers passed 
them without leaving a suspicion attached; but alas 
for the strength of manhood! each of the gentlemen 
was detected with such an unwarrantable number 
of cigars carefully concealed, that loud altercation 
and seizure of the “ useless trumpery” resulted, af- 
fording the ladies ample room for sly allusions to 
masculine weakness and masculine philosophy of 
luggage. 

That there zs philosophy in luggage we are con- 
vineed; we have known people who traveled with 
unnumbered boxes and bags, and yet were without 
essential comforts, and we have held pleasant com- 
pany with those who had extremely compact arrange- 
ments, yet needed nothing. Some persons are as 
diffuse and unmeaning in their. packing as in their 
conversation. We have seen a bit of top-string put 
round a chest of two hundred weight; we have seen 
an address left on a valise indicating that it was to 
be sent to Bristol, when the owner fully intended it 
at the present time to go to Cambridge; we have 
seen hampers burst open at the most awkward mo- 
ment, and parcels ‘‘come undone,” when it was 
impossible to do them up again, whereat the “ lords 
of creation” generally “get in a way,” and make 
speeches as sharp as their razors. Somehow, men 
seldom put up heroically with trifling annoyances. 
They can look a bankruptcy in the face with the 
courage of a lion, and often bear the death of a wife, 
who brought them ten thousand pounds, with Spartan 
resignation; but give them an ill-cooked dinner, ask 
them to wait for you five minutes, or let a parcel, as we 
have stated above, run restive in their hands, and one 
might think a linchpin was coming out of the world’s 
axle, by the fuss and fume they make; poor things! 
they are but human, after all. Certainly, it is very 
provoking to find ourselves at a railway station, as 
the reputed proprietor of divers adjuncts, nobody 
knowing exactly what or where—trunks uncorded, 
bags unfastened, brown paper bundles in most equiv- 
ocal security, cloaks here, rugs there, and umbrellas 
out yonder. One gets into a heated bewilderment, 
that leaves us in our corner seat, with our “ back to 
the horses,” in a state somewhat between scarlet fever 
and nettlerash. 

Be assured, that philosophy and luggage have an 
affinity that yields great personal comfort, and we 
advise all who “ pack-up” for general traveling ex- 
cursions, to do with as few packages as they can, 
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or, if you do, ate enated you of the possibility 
of getting bread from saw-dust. 
books and papers than you can put in your pocket, 


‘“* Philosophy of Luggage,” renounce bandboxes. 


LONG DRESSES AND TIGHT WAISTS, 
BY AN OLD DOCTOR. 

I nERE premise that I utterly disclaim any admira- 
tion of the exaggerated and ridiculous caricatures 
exhibited on the stage and in our shop-windows, 
under the title of “ Bloomer Costume}” such a the- 
atrical style of attire is not to be desired, nor would 


phase of the proposed reform may be very judiciously 
and becomingly substituted. 

I am a tolerable philosopher, and not easily dis- 
turbed by trifles, but when I see expensive silks and 
satins go about doing the work of crossing-sweepers’ 
brooms—when I sce several inches of rich dresses 
trailing through the heterogeneous offensive gather- 
ings of city streets—when I sce shoes and stockings 
one mass of mud—when I walk in a choking cloud 
of dust raised by the fair beings around me—really 
my equanimity gets slightly irritated, and I am 
inclined to apply a pair of scissors to the “ part 
affected.” 

I have witnessed indelicate exhibitions from at- 
tempts to keep long skirts out of the mud, that 
offended good taste and refined feeling more than 
any reasonable adoption touching Turkish trowsers 
could have don.. I have seen women get out of an 
omnibus on black, sloppy days, when one of two 
results was impossible to avoid—either the drapery 
must serve as a mop to the steps, or there must be a 
very uncertain degree of personal exposure; in the 
first case, there is the spoliation of a good dress and 
great annoyance to the wearer; in the latter, the un- 
avoidable ‘“indelicacy” is a subject of grinning de- 
light to any empty-headed “gent” who may be 
passing. Heaven forbid that I should, in the most 
remote matter, wish to neutralize the exquisite and 
charming constituents of woman’s real modesty. I 
have seen too much of the holy worth and moral 
| strength attached to woman’s conduct, to be able to 
do otherwise than worship and respect the innate 
principles which prompt such exemplification. I am 
| no raving enthusiast, seeking to place man and 
| woman in false positions; but I am mentally con- 
vinced that woman might be invested with a freer 
and safer style of attire, without being disqualified 
for any of her important relations, either as mother, 
wife, daughter, sister, or citizen. 

During my visits to the Great Exhibition, J had 
multifold opportunities of witnessing the absurd ex- 


and keep those packages as concentrated as possible. | tent to which the “ fashion” of long skirts has been 


Strap all loose wrappers together, and tie up all 
parasols, sticks, and the like, closely and firmly, 
yet so arranged that they are easily available in 
case of requisition, and put plain addresses on every 
package. 

Eschew all the impeding animalcula of locomo- 
tion—such as indescribable baskets filled with every 


earried. I accidentally trod on the frail muslin of a 
young lady, and the consequence was a rent some 
half yard in length. I apologized, but the girl, with 
frank sense, replied, ‘‘ Don’t name it, sir; ladies wear 
their dresses so long, that it is impossible to avoid 
treading on them.” A little further on, I observed 
the skirt of a lady in literal rags at the bottom—the 





thing that is never wanted, bunches of flowers that 


lining had been pulled and torn into small fragments, 


are dead long before they reach the hands they were | and fell beneath the silk in dirty shreds, affording a 


intended for—bags of biscuits which you never eat, 


subject for laughter and contempt to all around, till 





Carry no more | 


and above all, as the highest practical point of the 


it be imitated by sensible women; but a modified | 
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the ont with her Send her to yo won ont 
pin it up, if possible. I happened to be leaving one 
day when it rained heavily, and the distress of the 
well-dressed women was pitiable. The bottoms of 
their dresses seemed the great focus of anxiety, and 
no wonder. The turning of skirts over shoulders, 
the tucking-up in all manner of mysterious arrange- 
ments, and the general venting of disgust at the 
abomination of such long skirts, assured me that wo- 
men have a very keen and patient sense of the incon- 
venience inflicted by them; and really the odd and 
not very decorous display of under-garments and 
limbs would have been well obviated by a more 
rational style of walking attire. And let us here say 
a word on the extravagant outlay incurred by this 
willful destruction of material. 

I have ventured to remonstrate with my daughters 
sometimes, when they requested a sum of money for 
“new dresses,” and observed that the dresses they 
were condemning seemed very presentable. “0, 
yes,” was the reply, “‘they are very good excepting 
round the bottom, and they are not fit to be seen 
there;” and sure enough they convinced me of the 


twenty pound note left my pocket while I poured 
somewhat fierce anathemas on “long petticoats.” I 
am as proud of seeing my wife and daughters well 
dressed as any man, but I decidedly object to giving 
half a guinea a yard for silk to sweep the streets 
with. 


either in the promenade or elsewhere, and ought to 
be discarded by rational women as one of those ex- 
erescences of Fashion which so often disfigure what 
Nature made perfect and beautiful. I firmly believe 
that these ridiculously long petticoats were first em- 
ployed by some high-born child of physical misfor- 
tune, who had swollen legs or deformed feet trans- 
mitted with the same blood that claimed a coronet, 
and thus were primitively worn, on the same princi- 
ple as the stiff, high, abominable stocks exhibited by 
men some half century since were—that of hiding an 
offensive ugliness; but why the well-turned ankles 
and neat feet of the majority of women should be 
shrouded in dirty, trolloping drapery, and why the 
want of healthy liberty of action and personal com- 
fort should be thrust on the whole sex on such a score, 
only the obstinate and silly prejudice of Fashion can 
explain. 

And now to a frightful source of evil—the tight, 
small waist, so much admired by those who dream 
not of the mortal consequences attending. A mass 
of suffering and disease is attributable to this com- 
pression of the viscera which is truly deplorable. 
Few out of the pale of physiological research and evi- 
dence, have a notion of what “small waists” origin- 
ate; the fashion is as unnatural as unartistic, and a 
painter or sculptor would turn with pity or contempt 


spanned. How can digestion and circulation possibly 
go on, with the ribs compressed into such a wasp-like | 
circumference as we are daily forced to look on? How 
can the spine retain its beautiful upright figure, so 
warped and ill-treated as it is? Can we believe that 
God did his work so badly in the fairest and most 





fact, by exhibiting a collection of soiled and unseemly | 
skirts that offended my vision most sensibly, and a | 


Thus, we see that long skirts are objectionable | 
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exquisite ou of } his creation, that buckram and 
steel are needed to prop up “the house of life?” Did 
he mold the best of his creatures so carelessly, that 
pinching in here and swelling out there are essential 
to render the “ plastic, breathing image” fit to enter 
a drawing-room? What insolent presumption is in 
the hand that seeks to ¢mprove the upright beauty of 
the human being! And does not the short-sighted 
mortal think that Nature will not have her revenge 
for the insult thrust upon her? Does the woman 
imagine that the arteries, veins, stomach, lungs, and 
heart, will do their proper duties under such a grasp- 
ing vice of artificial constraint? Does she think her 
progeny will be strong and healthy, as if born of an 
untrammeled mother? Surely, there is need of re- 
form in this error most peremptorily; for if the real 
amount of injury inflicted on the human system, by 
means of stays, were exposed to the blind victim’s 
eyes, a woman would turn from “corsets” as from a 
boa-constrictor. I have three girls in my family, but 
not one of them has ever been incarcerated in “ stays.” 
A substantial sort of close-fitting vest is all I ever 
permitted them to wear, and I am happy to say, that 
finer forms, or better constitutions, can not be pro- 
duced; their spines are as straight as those of my 
boys, and had I a score of girls to bring up, I would 
teach them to look on steel, whalebone, and buckram 
as so many means of suicide. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
CEREMONIES OBSERVED IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

Sarxine across the vast southern ocean, we find the 
| most serious compact into which the human race 
enters regarded as a most important affair. In Cey- 
lon, a whole family goes in a body to ask a woman in 
marriage—the more numerous the family, the greater 
title it has to her. If such a custom prevailed in this 
country, the “Smiths” would be the most arbitrary 
and successful wooers in the land. But happily such 
is not the case, and a man, when he marries, does 
not, as in Ceylon, marry a whole family, save and 
except in those melancholy cases where the husband 
foolishly allows his mother-in-law to usurp the au- 
thority of his wife. In Ceylon, marriages are con- 
tracted by the right thumb of the man and woman 
being put together, the priest throwing a little water 
over them, and pronouncing the words used for the 
occasion. As soon as the consent of the parties is 
obtained, a magician is consulted to fix the day and 
hour; and at this time the two families meet at the 
house of the young woman, where a feast is prepared. 
The magician consults his book, and holds a clepsy- 





from the young lady whose waist can be almost 


dra, or water-clock, in his hand; the instant the lucky 
|; moment arrives, the married couple are covered with 

a piece of cloth, ‘their right hands are joined, filtered 
| water is thrown over them, a cup containing cocoa- 
milk is passed several times over their heads, and 
thus the ceremony ends. 

In Kamtschatka, a young man, after making propo- 
sals, enters into the service of his intended father-in- 
law; and if he prove agreeable, he is admitted to the 
trial of the touch. The young woman is saddled up 
in leather thongs, and put under the guard of some 
old women. The suitor watches every opportunity 
of a slackened vigilance tosalute her. The girl must 
resist, in appearance at least, and therefore cries out 
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to summon her guards, who fall with fury upon the 
lover—tear his hair, scratch his face, and act in vio- 
lent opposition. The attempts of the lover are some- 
times unsuccessful for months; but the moment the 
touch is achieved, the bride testifies her satisfaction 
by pronouncing “ Ni, ni,” in a soft and loving voice. 
This ceremony was also usual in Lithunia and Mus- 
covy. 

In Livonia, the young man engages the services of 
an old woman, who usually officiates for a whole par- 
ish in succession, to propose to the girl of whose 
qualifications he has heard a favorable account. The 
old lady sets about her business cleverly—dwells on 
the good looks or fine disposition of her client, and 
especially on the vehemence of his attachment—for 
even asavage knows the kind of flattery most accept- 
able to a woman’s heart. If she succeed in obtaining 
a favorable answer, the parties meet at the pastor’s 
house for the ceremony of betrothal; if not, the old 
lady is sent to a succession of girls, on a similar 
errand, till she does—for when a Livonian lad has 
made up his mind to be married, he thinks the sooner 
he gets over it the better. On the wedding day, it is 
customary to make every vehicle turn off the road 
for the procession, which proceeds to the house of the 
bridegroom, singing a low chant, that rings very 
pleasantly through the dells. Gloves suspended to a 
shaft of the vehicle containing the bride and bride- 
groom are supposed to bring good luck to whoever 
reaches them first, and are eagerly caught after by 
the guests who have been awaiting the arrival. The 
bride is then lifted from the cart at one bound, on to 





ing, after many respectful applications and a profu- | 


sion of presents, obtained the appointment of a day 
for the wedding, the bride, after a proper exhortation 
from her parents, is conducted to the house of her 
father-in-law, where the bridegroom and his rela- 
tives receive her at the door, or first entrance. The 
ceremony chiefly consists in tying the robe of the 
bride to the mantle of the bridegroom; they then 
offer sacrifices to the gods, and exchange presents. A 
feast follows; and when the friends are exhilarated, 
they go and dance in the open air; but the newly 
married couple retire within the house, in which they 
shut themselves for four days, spending the time in 
fasting and prayer. At the end of this time, they 
are considered as man and wife; and dressing them- 
selves with all the ornaments common upon such 
occasions, the ceremony is concluded by presents to 
the guests. Among some of the savages in North 


America, a collar, formed of a leathern thong, of | 


considerable length and breadth, a kettle and faggot, 
are put in the bride’s cabin, as symbols of her duty— 
to perform all the domestic drudgery, dress victuals, 
or provide food. 


In the province of Leon, in Spain, many persons | 


would be frightened at the improvidence with which 
the peasants contract their unions. Many who leave 
service to be married have not even a bed to lay their 


| heads upon the first night, and often borrow a bed for 


a sheep-skin extended before the door, to signify that | 


the way through life is henceforth to be soft to her | 


feet; then corn is strewed before her, in emblem that 
abundance is to follow her to her new home; and 
thus she is carried in noisy triumph over her hus- 
band’s threshold. Here, propped in a high-backed 
chair, and surrounded by women, sits the oldest mat- 
ron of the family, ready to receive the new-comer. 
The bride bends before her, and the matron takes a 
high, stiff cap, made of white silk, and places it on 
the young wife’s head. When the cap has been 
slowly adjusted, the dame repeats this ancient form 
of words: “ Forget thy sleep—remember thy youth— 
love thy husband;” accompanying each sentence with 
a slight stroke on the cheek. 

In Liburnia, before the dinner is over, the bride 
and all the guests rise from the table. She has then 


a single day. 

In Shoa, Abyssinia, a girl is reckoned according to 
the value of her property; and if she is heiress to a 
field, cow, or a bedstead, is certain to add a husband 
to her list before many summers have passed over her 
head. The parties declare before witnesses, “ upon 
the life of the king,” that they intend to live happily 
together; and the property of both being produced, is 


| carefully appraised. A mule, or a dollar, a shield, 


and a sheaf of spears on the one side, are noted 
against the lady’s stock of wheat, cotton, and house- 
hold gear; and the bargain being struck, the effects 
become joint property for a time, till some domestic 


| difference arises, and either, taking up their own, 


depart to seek a new mate. 
In Switzerland, it is considered somewhat impru- 
dent to marry without a good stock of cows, and 


' many a wedding has been brought about by the 


to throw over the roof of the bridegroom’s house a | 


cake called kolarb, made of coarse dough. The higher 
she throws it, the likelier, according to her notion, 
she will make a good housewife; and as the houses 
are very low, and the cake about as hard as a stone, 
the omen is generally secured. Two men attend the 
bride, and are expected to present her with new shoes 
and stockings. She does not put them on till after a 
dance, and gives two or three old handkerchiefs in 
return. 

In Mexico, when a man arrives at the age of bear- 
ing the charge of the married state, a suitable wife is 
picked out for him; but the diviners are first con- 
sulted, and, according to their predictions, the match 
is abandoned or pursued. If they predict happiness 
to the young couple, the girl is demanded of her par- 
ents by certain women styled “ solicitors,” who, hav- 


“ Kuhreihu,” or cow-song. This song is in the shape 
of a dialogue between a young drover, whose shoe 
pinches him, and a young maiden, who kindly lends 
a pair of slippers to ease him. Talking of slippers 
leads to a remark upon’the pretty feet that had worn 
them, and, by an obvious train of thought, to the 
praise of other charms. The charms produce love, 
love an offer of marriage, and marriage mentioned, 
becomes a question of cows. 

In most parts of Sweden, the fair betrothed is mar- 
ried about six o’clock in the evening, and immedi- 
ately afterward she is brought to the window, in 
which a number of lighted candles are placed, where 
she has to blush—if she can—and show herself till 
evening, an immense crowd being gathered below, 
having the privilege, according to a vile custom, of 
demanding her to come forward, should she be ab- 
sent a longer time than suits their notion of propri- 
ety, or, rather, longer than suits their senseless whim- 
sicalities. 























CASA WAPPY. 

WE publish below one of the sweetest effusions we 
remember to have seen for many a month, from the 
pen of D. M. Moir, the Delta of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. Itis written upon the loss of a beloved child. 
“Casa Wappy” was the name by which his little 
lisping boy always called himself. Father and child 
are both now, side by side, sleeping the long, last 
sleep. 

Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eyes; 

Tears of our anguish may not tell, 
When thou didst die; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee, 

Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 

Of our unfathomed agony, 

Casa Wappy! 


Thou wert a vision of delight, 

To bless us given; 
Beauty embodied to our sight— 

A type of heaven. 
So dear to us thou wert; thou art 
Even less thine own self, than a part 
Of mine, or of thy mother’s heart, 

Casa Wappy! 


Thy bright, brief day knew no decline— 
*T was cloudless joy; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine, 
Beloved boy! 

This rorn beheld thee blithe and gay; 

That found thee prostrate in decay; 

And ere a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy! 


Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undefiled, 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child! 
Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
Casa Wappy! 


Do what I may, go where I will, 
Thou meet’st my sight; 
There dost thou glide before me still— 
A form of light; 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek— 
Till, O, my heart is like to break; 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak, 
Casa Wappy! 


Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow, 
In buoyant health; 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light— 

Thy dimpled cheek carnationed bright— 
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suddenly break in the sounds of fierce music and the 

measured tramp of thousands. Eager squadrons 

shake the earth with thunder, and files of bristling 

steel kindle in the sun. And, opposed to each other, 

line to line, face to face, are now arrayed men whom 

God has made in the same likeness, and whose nature 

he has touched to the same issues. The same heart 

beats in all. In the momentary hush, like a swift 

mist, sweeps before them the image of home. Voices 

of children prattle in their ears. Memories of affec- 

tion stir among their silent prayers. They cherish 

the same sanctities, too. They have read from the 
same book. It is to them the same charter of life 
and salvation. They have been taught to observe its 
beautiful lessons of love. Their hearts have been 
touched alike with the meek examples of Jesus. But 
a moment, and all these affinities are broken, tram- 
pled under foot, swept away by the shock and shout- 
ing. Confusion now rends the air. The simmering 
bomb plows up the earth. The iron hail cuts the 
quivering flesh. The steel bites to the bone. The 
cannon shot crashes through serried ranks. And 
under the cloud of smoke that hides both earth and 
heaven, the desperate struggle goes on. The day 
wanes and the strife ceases. On the one side there is 
victory, on the other a defeat. The triumphant city 
is lighted with jubilee, the streets roll out their tides 
of acclamation, and the organ heaves from its groan- 
ing breast the peal of thanksgiving. But, under that 
tumultuous joy, there are bleeding bosoms and incon- 
solable tears. And, whether in triumphant or de- 
feated lands, a shudder of orphanage and widow- 
hood, a chill of woe and death runs far and wide 
through the world. The meek moon breaks the dis- 
sipating vail of the conflict, and rolls its calm splen- 
dor above the dead. And see now how much woe 
man has mingled with the inevitabie evils of the 
universe. See now the fierceness of his passion, the 
folly of his wickedness, witnessed by the torn stand- 
ards, the broken wheels, the pools of clotted blood, 
the charred earth, the festering heaps of slain. Na- 
ture did not make these horrors, and when these fat- 
tened bones shall have moldered in the soil, she will 
spread out luxuriant harvests to hide those horrors 
forever. 


MARGARET FULLER. 
BY H. GREELEY 
Tue name of Margaret Fuller is known, I presume, 
to most of American readers. She was a native of 
Philadelphia, and early desirous of foreign travel 





Thy clasping arms, so round and white— 
Casa Wappy! 


The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 
Thy bat—thy bow— 
Thy cloak and bonnet—club and ball— 
But where art thou? 
A corner holds thine empty chair, 
Thy playthings idly scattered there, 
But speak to us of our despair, 
Casa Wappy! 
THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Sranp, reader, in imagination, on a summer’s morn- 
ing, upon a field of battle. Earth and sky melt to- 
gether in light and harmony. The air is rich with 
fragrance, and sweet with the song of birds. But 


embarked for Europe. In Italy she became ac- 
quainted with a young Italian named Ossoli, to whom 
she was clandestinely married. A year or two after 
her marriage, herself, her husband, and an only child, 
a little boy about a year old, took passage on a packet 
| ship, and turned their pathway to the western world. 
| When within sight of the American shore a violent 
| storm arose, and the vessel, with Margaret, her hus- 
| band, and child, and its other freight of human 
| souls, sunk beneath the waters. Let me detain the 
| reader with an incident of her character. 

Her love of children was one of her most promi- 
nent characteristics. She could narrate almost any 
| story in language level to their capacities, and in a 
| manner calculated to bring out their hearty and often 
' boisterously expressed delight. She possessed mar- 
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velous powers of observation and imitation, or mim- 
iery. This faculty, however, of mimicking, was not 
needed to commend her to the hearts of children, but 
it had its effect in increasing the fascinations of her 
genial nature and heart-felt joy in their society. To 
amuse and instruct them was an achievement for 
which she would readily forego any personal object; 
and her intuitive perception of the toys, games, sto- 
ries, rhymes, ete., best adapted to arrest and enchain 
their attention, was unsurpassed. Between her and 
my only child, then living, who was eight months 
old when she came to us, and something over two 
years when she sailed for Europe, tendrils of affection 
gradually intertwined themselves, which, I trust, 
death has not severed, but rather multiplied and 
strengthened. She became his teacher, playmate, 
and monitor; and he requited her with a prodigality 
of love and admiration. 

I shall not soon forget their meeting in my office, 
after some weeks’ separation, just before she left us 
forever. His mother had brought him in from the 
country and left him asleep on my sofa, while she 
was absent making purchases, and he had rolled off 
and hurt himself in the fall, waking with the shock 
in a frenzy of anger, just before Margaret, hearing 
of his errival, rushed into the office to find him. I 
was vainly attempting to soothe him as she entered; 
but he was running from one end to the other of the 
office, crying passionately, and refusing to be pacified. 
She hastened to him in perfect confidence that her 
endearments would calm the current of his feelings— 


see her”—for, to his infantile conception, the low | 
coast of Long Island, visible just across the East | 
river, was that Europe to which she had sailed, and | 
where she was unaccountably detained so long. Alas! | 
a far longer and more adventurous journey was re- | 
quired to reunite those loving souls! The 12th day | 
of July, 1849, saw him stricken down, from health to | 
death, by the relentless cholera; and my letter, an- 
nouncing that calamity, drew from her a burst of | 
passionate sorrow, such as hardly any bereavement 
but the loss of a very near relative could have im- | 
pelled. Another year had just ended, when a calam- 
ity, equally sudden, bereft a wide circle of her like- 
wise, with her husband and infant son. Liitle did I 
fear, when I bade her a confident good-by, on the | 
deck of her outward-bound ship, that the sea would | 
close over her earthly remains ere we should meet 
again; far less that the light of my eyes and the cyn- 
osure of my hopes, who then bade her a tender and | 
sadder farewell, would precede her on the dim path- 
way to that “‘ Father’s house,” whence is no return- 
ing! Ah, well! God is above all, and gracious alike | 
in what he conceals and what he discloses—benignant 
and bounteous, as well when he reclaims as when he 
bestows. In a few years, at farthest, our loved and 
lost ones will welcome us to their home. | 
COURAGE AND ENDURANCE. 

WueEn the celebrated Mr. Mark Tapley announced 
that he was a verb, because it was his fate “ to be, to 
do, and to suffer,” he enumerated, after a quaint fash- 





that the sound of her well-remembered voice would 
banish all thought of his pains—and that another 
moment would see him restored to gentleness; but, | 
half-wakened, he did not heed her, and probably did | 
not even realize who it was that caught him r@peat- 
edly in her arms, and tenderly insisted that he should 
restrain himself. At last she desisted in despair; 
and, with the bitter tears streaming down her face, 
observed: “ Pickie, many friends have treated me 
unkindly, but no one had ever the power to cut me to 
the heart as you have!” Being thus let alone, he 
soon came to himself, and their mutual delight in the 
meeting was rather hightened by the momentary 
estrangement. 

They had one more meeting; their last on earth! 
“‘ Aunty Margaret” was to embark for Europe on a 
certain day, and “ Pickie” was brought into the city 
to bid her farewell. They met this time also at my 
office, and together we thence repaired to the ferry- 
boat, on which she was returning to her residence in 
Brooklyn to complete her preparations for the voyage. 
There they took an affecting leave of each other. 
But soon his mother called at the office, on her way 
to the departing ship, and we were easily persuaded 
to accompany her thither, and say farewell once more, 
to the manifest satisfaction of both Margaret and the 
youngest of her devoted friends. Thus they parted, 
never to meet again in time. She sent him messages 
and presents repeatedly from Europe; and he, when 
somewhat older, dictated a letter in return, which 
was joyfully received and acknowledged. When the 
mother of our great-souled friend spent some days 
with us, nearly two years afterward, “ Pickie” talked 
to her often and lovingly of “‘ Aunty Margaret,” pro- 
posing that they should “ take a boat and go over and 








ion, a truth applicable to all mankind as well as to the 
Tapley family. In all men, doing and suffering seem 
to be the end of their being. Effort and endurance, 
striving and submitting, energy and patience, enter 
into every destiny. They continually recur through 
all the moods and tenses of the verb to live, which 
every one born into the world is called on practically 
to conjugate. Any three men might say with perfect | 
truth, “I am,” “thou actest,” ‘he beareth;” and no | 
matter how they shifted the parts, they would still be | 
correct. 

When we set up endurance as a high quality— | 
higher, in some respects, than mere effort—we do not, 
of course, mean that sort of endurance which springs 
from ignorance, indifference, or stubbornness. The 
endurance of the boor, who puts up with dirt and 
wretchedness because he knows nothing of comfort 
and cleanliness, and is, therefore, indifferent to them, 
is one of the many phases of degradation which we 
see around us, and the stubbornness that suffers 
needlessly in order to carry a point, or to maintain a 
crotchet, or to inconvenience another, is a sort of 
brutal obstinacy; but we mean intelligent, thoughtful, 
hopeful endurance, which meets difficulties with a 
smile, and strives to stand erect beneath the heaviest 
burden. There is something so noble in that quality, 
which the world hardly ever does justice to in its 
cotemporaries, as to lift it into the highest regions 
of heroism. It has all the attributes which men 
profess to admire. It is more arduous than exertion, 
more mentally brave than reckless daring; and when 
we look back upon the records of past great deeds, 
we seldom fail to allow it the merit which we are 
slow to recognize in the present, 

Take, for example, the history of the martyrs of 
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old, and consider in which position of their lives 
they appear in their most dignified aspect. Much as 
we admire them when they stand up the fearless 
advocates of what they believed to be right—great 
as they appear when they are striving to pull down 
wrong—courageous as they show themselves when 
their enthusiasm leads them to brave danger, it is 
not then that they most fully enlist our respect and 


| seem to display their most eminent qualities; but it is 
| when they are in their enemies’ power, when they 





are immured in loathsome dungeons, when they are 
dragged to the stake or the block, that they attain 
their greatest elevation. Truly looked at, there is 
always a grandeur in real suffering patiently and 
enduringly borne. Not in mere anguish, attended by 
complaints and murmurs—that is simply painful, 
without being noble; but in torment, met with dig- 
nified patience and even cheerfulness. In all the list 
of heroic deeds, there is not perhaps a more striking 
example than that of the female martyr, Anne 
Askew, whose hand an ecclesiastic held in the flame 
of a taper till the sinews cracked, in order to. try 
her courage, and she, supported by an enthusiastic 
faith, uttered no cry, moved no muscle, imprecated 
no vengeance, but looked her tormentor calmly in 
the face, and defied his power; and that of the old 
prelate, who, when the fagot was already prepared 
for his burning, instead of wailing his fate, and beat- 
ing his breast, and tearing his hair, went to his death 
like a bridegroom to the altar, bidding his compan- 
ion “be of good cheer,” and rejoicing that they 
should that day “light up a flame in England that 
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battles, now and again, to the hourly risks of such 
‘lives as these? What the headlong rush against the 
foe, to the continuous fight with the world and ever- 
pressing necessity? What the sharp sword-stroke, or 
the swift bullet, or the crushing cannon-ball, letting 
out the life in a moment, to vitality wearing away 
through years of agony? To bear this, as it often is 
borne—borne with constant effort, with never-ending 
struggles for a better state—and by those, too, who 
have enjoyed the comforts of life, argues a higher 
courage and endurance than was ever exhibited on 
the “ stricken field.” 

In domestic life, too, particularly among women, 
we often see these qualities in their noblest form. 
Picture the young wife, taken a blooming gir] from 
a home of love to found another home, which is to 
become almost loveless. Fancy years have passed 
away, and the girl to have grown into a matron, with 
children around her. The rosy cheek has grown psle 
and sallow, the full form lank and withered, the eyes 
have sunk backward into their sockets, the mouth, 
once all smiles and dimples, rigid in thoughtful grief, 
the once smooth skin wrinkled and traced with anx- 
ious lines, as though care had thrown its vail over 
the countenance. What does all that tell us of en- 
durance which shames that of the soldier! It speaks 
of her heart’s choice growing indifferent, neglectful, 
estranged; of the pretty cottage, with its patch of 
green and flowers, exchanged for the one room in the 
dirty, thickly inhabited lodging-house of a close alley; 
of more mouths clamoring for the less food, and their 
cries making sadder music among her heart-strings 





should never be quenched.” By the side of such 
instances as these, how small by comparison seem the 
deeds of active courage inciting men to rush on death, 
and die in the midst of effort! 

The courage which is exhibited in war, though 
more honored and held in greater estimation by the 
mass, in the past as well as the present, is neither the 
highest in point of quality, nor the greatest in degree. 
There are thousands of men and women whose whole 
life has been a struggle, hour by hour, with the in- 
tensest misery. Poverty, and the fear of poverty, 
has hedged them in, clothed them “as with a gar- 
ment;” their waking hours all toil, or seeking for toil, 
their nightly dreams of want in its thousand shapes; 
the fear of death, or worse than that fear, ever before 
their eyes—for it is worse than dread of death itself 
to have all of life occupied by the thought of how to 
live, not comfortably or happily, but miserably— 


poverty-pinched, hunger-gnawed. Yet how many | 


are there of these soldiers of the world ever fighting 
the up-hill battle of existence, ever striving for a po- 
sition, and never attaining one, ever decimated by 
the artillery of necessity; beaten back, discomfited, 


all but hopeless, and despairing, and yet still return- | 


ing to the charge! How many traversing street after 


street in search of a meal, living in bare garrets, ply- | 
ing weary fingers and aching eyes from before cock- | 
crow till after dawn, and then hurrying to the shop 


for more work for the next day! How many crowded 
by scores into pestiferous rooms, breathing poison! 
How many worse still—shelterless, and all but naked! 


How many sinking under the pressure of want into | 


slow-consuming disease, and wasting away amid 
pain! Courage and Endurance! What is the risk of 


than woeful bard ever drew from his harp; of late 
tearful vigils—ay, and prayerful, too—watching for 
| the well-known footstep; of the coming sound being 
| marked with as much of fear as hope—fear the 
| watched-for one may come reeking from the gin-shop, 
and bring from its glare and revelry into the darkness 
and sadness of his home, surly looks, harsh words, 
undeserved reproaches, and, perhaps, blows. We 
know of some such tales, but there are enough, if 
| written, to fill whole libraries with the histories of 
these women-martyrs, the whole life of each a per- 
petually recurring sacrifice; and yet, sometimes from 
lingering thought of old loves, crumbling memories 
of past affection, oftener, perhaps, from love of off- 
spring, they cling to their dark fate as though it were 
an Eden bower—a paradise of perfect light and hap- 
piness. 

The world sets far too much store by courage— 
active courage, braving apparent and recognized 
danger, especially when that courage leads to suc- 
cess—far too little by that patient endurance which 





bears so many of its ills, and creates so many of its 
joys. It writes the lives of many soldiers and a few 
prominent martyrs upon its heart; it glorifies them, 
it lavishes upon them respect, admiration, and honor; 
it builds monuments to them, so that they may live 
after death; but it never knows of, or if it knows, 
slights and forgets, the thousands of enduring spirits 
who pass through life like angels of good, spreading 
| melodies around them, as little recognized, because 
as ever present, as the hum of the woods, and buries 
them beneath the lowly sod, over which rises no 
memorial-stone to mark the resting-place of the 
| truest Courage and Endurance. 
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Hem Books, 
Tue Youne Lapy’s Book; or, Principles of Female Ed- 
ucation. By William Hosmer. Auburn, NV. Y.: Derby & 
Miller.—This work we have read through and through; and, as 
an argument, we think it decidedly superior to any similar pro- 
duction in the English language. There is one position, and 
only one, which, though more ably treated than in any work we 
have ever read, has never met with our approbation. If any 
man in the world could make us believe in the doctrine of 
female doctors, the author of this book, for the esteem we bear 
him, would be the man to do it; but, during the last fifteen 
years, we have thought so much upon the subject, and came to 
so fixed a conclusion respecting it, that we imagine we must 
live and die a perfect heretic in this new faith. This, however, 
is only one topic; and every other part of the work meets with 
so unqualified and profound an approval, from both our mind 
and heart, that we do sincerely wish every lady in the land 
might get the book and read it. The part on physical educa- 
tion deserves to be written in capitals, or in words of gold, and 
held up for the instruction and reproof of more than half the 
world. The subject of moral training is also very ably handled; 
and, in every part of the work, true ideas of life, a sound phi- 
losophy, a safe reform, and a pure theology are advocated with 
that clear and manly independence, that gives a freshness and 
a value to every thing which the author writes. We give the 
book our heartiest blessing, and expect it to accomplish a great 
good, and that in reference to vital topics in relation to which 
radical errors have almost exclusively prevailed, 


Tue Inripet. By the Author of Reminiscences of the 
West Indies. New York: Lane & Scott. 1852.—The mere 
announcement that John Seys is the author of this book will go 
far toward giving it a large sale. Its style is peculiarly lively 
and fascinating. 


Tue Nite Boat. By W. H. Bartlett. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 1851.—This is a large octavo volume, profusely 
and very handsomely illustrated. The style is remarkable for 
its chasteness, while the narrative has all the charm of fiction. 
We have read it with special interest and profit, and think it a3 
reliable a work on Egypt, and at the same time as captivating a 
one, as has appeared for a long time. 


Pictrortat Fie.p-Boox or THE REVOLUTION. By Benson 
J. Lossing. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852.—This 
work, issued in numbers, is rapidly reaching its completion. To 
say that it is a fine work is saying but little. The embellish- 
ments are very numerous, and they will compare with the most 
perfect of English wood engravings, The work will be in two 
large octavo volumes, sold at three dollars and a half apiece. 
The first is now bound and ready for sale, and the second will 
soon be completed. Mr. Lossing is himself both an artist and 
a writer. His narrative equals in truthfulness and elegance the 
finish of his engravings. 


MetuHopist Famity Manuva or Doctrine anp Mora 
GoveRNMENT. By Rev. Charles R. Lovell. Cincinnati: 
H. S. & J. Applegate. 1852.—This work is prefaced with an 
introduction by Rev. John F. Wright, of the Ohio conference. 
We have had time only to glance at the contents; but what we 
can gather from those who have carefully read the volume, we 
think it well adapted to the times. It oceupies a field distinctly 
its own, and we think it will have a large circulation, specially 
among our own Church members. 

Tue Way To vo Goop. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1852.—This is the third and concluding 
volume of the Young Christian Series. It is here presented 
in an enlarged and revised form. The paper, engravings, and 
general typographical execution deserve high praise. It is sel- 
dom that a finer volame emanates from the press. 


A Lapy’s Voyace Rounp THe Wortp. By Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1852.—This is a 
translation from the German. The author of the original is a 
woman of marked peculiarities, and her voyage, now presented 
to the public, is a personal matter-of-fact affair, abounding with 
incidents of a marvelous and startling character. 





§ . * 
Prriodicals. 

Tue Metuopist QuarRTERLY Review, for April, presents 
the following table of contents: 

1. Faith and Science—Comte’s Positive Philosophy—second 
paper, and very scholastic. In reading it properly, persons 
will find it necessary to keep their minds free from all extrane. 
ous matters. 

2. Roger Williams—from the pen of Rev. R. W. Allen, 
Fall River, Mass.—is such an article as must both please and 
instruct the reader, 

3. Recent Editions of the Antigone of Sophocles, second 
paper, by J. B. M. Gray, Roxbury, Mass., notwithstanding its 
numerous Greek sprinklings, will prove an interesting paper to 
scholars and students. 

4. Recent Editions and Translations of Pascal we should 
pronounce editorial, from a sentence closing the article in these 
words: **At an early date we hope to find room for a more 
extended article on Pascal.” 

5. The Intermediate State, and the Punishment of the 
Wicked, by Rev. R. W. Bagnall, Southbridge, Mass., is an 
able dissertation, leveled against the doctrine that human 
beings are entirely unconscious between death and the resur- 
rection, and that the punishment of the wicked will be annihi- 
lation. 

6. Hungary and Kossuth is a notice of a book whose pa- 
ternity we claim. It is from the pen of Rev. J. H. Perry, of 
New York city. 

7. Methodist Preaching is the continuation of an article 
with this head in the January number. It is probably editorial, 
and discusses the question, ‘*‘ What should be the character- 
istics and methods of Methodist preaching in these times?” 

The usual variety of book notices, literary and religious in- 
telligence, closes the number, 


Tue Nortu American Review, for April, has articles on 
the Condition and Prospects of Canada, History of the Con- 
sulate and Empire, Dana’s Geology of the Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Scottish Queens and English Princesses, Dennistoun’s 
Dukes of Urbino, De Quincey’s Writings, The Future of Labor, 
Dwellings and Schools for the Poor, and Quincy’s History of 
Boston. The articles present a varied amount of reading, and 
some of them are ably written. ‘That on Dwellings and Schools 
for the Poor shows a slight change, if not advance, on the pre- 
vious policy of the North American, which heretofore has said 
little in behalf of the masses of the people. 


Tue Ecrtectic Magazine, for April, has a fine mezzotint 
portrait of T. B. Macaulay, the English historian. The con- 
tents of the number are selections entirely from foreign maga- 
zines and journals, but they are of a most select and sterling 
character. New York: W. H. Bidwell, Editor and Proprietor. 
Five dollars per annum, 


Tue KNICKERBOCKER has, in its April number, as usual, an 
elegant and varied repast. The Editor’s Table abounds with 
anecdote and good-humor. The first literary notice of the 
number, however, on a recent hand-book on wines, does not 
suitus. It breathes too much love for liquor, and we can not but 
regret that a magazine of such age and position as the Knick- 
erbocker should descend to compliment an evil which has bit- 
terly cursed this country. Read the quotation: ‘* Whate’er 
the frowning zealots say,’ we must give them this partiug shot, 

*Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.’” 


Biackwoop’s Epinsure MaGazine, for April, has articles 
on The Earl of Derby, Varieties in English Life, American 
Military Reconnoissances, Our London Commissioner, The 
Commercial Disasters of 1851, The Mother’s Legacy to her 
Unborn Child, and the Appeal to the Country. Some of the 
articles will prove peculiarly interesting; but the number is 
hardly equal in interest to the March issue. Republished by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York, at three dollars a year. Post 
& Co., Agents, Fourth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, 


Litre v’s Livine AGE, in its recent numbers, presents more 
than its usual variety of instructive reading matter. 
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« EXCELLENCE,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “is never granted 
to man but as the reward of labor. It argues, indeed, no small 
strength of mind to persevere in habits of industry, without 
the pleasure of perceiving these advantages, which, like the 
hands of a clock, while they make steady approaches in their 
point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape observation.” 

Winter, which strips the leaves from around us, makes us 
see the distant regions they formerly concealed; so does old 
age rob us of our enjoyments to enlarge the p ts of the 
eternity before us. 

Happiness is not here; it can not be found in the way of na- 
ture, sadly corrupt and disordered; and nature will have its 
share of the man, in spite of all his efforts to dispossess it. 

A Roman Catholic priest, some time since, in Germany, on 
entering the pulpit, took a walnut into it. He told his hearers 
that the shell was tastel and valuel that was Calvin’s 
Church. The skin was nauseous, disagreeable, and worth- 
less—that was the Lutheran Church, He then said he would 
show them the holy Apostolic Church—he cracked the nut, and 
found it rotten. 

Bunyan’s ‘*‘ Pilgrim” has been stereotyped in the dress of 
the Welsh, Danish, German, Dutch, French, and Spanish lan- 
guages, and aided in his “progress” through fourteen other 
nations. Wonderful is the providence of God—and thrice 
happy they who are thus actively co-operating with it. 

A man can enjoy only that which he can use. If he pos- 
sesses a thousand pounds which he can not use, it matters not, 
as to the benefit he derives from it, whether it be in his coffer 
or in the bowels of the earth. When his wants are supplied, 
all that remains is his only to keep, or to give away, but not to 
enjoy. 

The grace of God in the heart of a man is a tender plant in a 
strange, unkindly soil; and therefore can not well prosper with- 
out much care and pains, and that of a skillful hand, and which 
hath the power of cherishing it. 

Error is a hardy plant; it flourisheth in every soil; in the 
heart of the wise and good, as well as with the wicked and fool- 
ish; for there is no error so crooked but it kath some lines of 
truth, nor is there any poison so deadly but it serveth some 








wholesome use. 

The thinking man hath wings; the acting man has only feet 
and hands. 

On the last day of a Hindoo festival at Poree, a young man, 
while swimming near the boats which were conveying the idols 
round a large tank, was seized by an immense alligator, which 
immediately disappeared with him beneath the water. This 
event, instead of calling forth the sympathy and regret of the 
bystanders, only excited their mirth and laughter. 

“Were it not for persecution,” said Luther, “I would not 
understand the Scripture.” 

O, in how many vanities doth vain man place his glory! 

The sweetest, the most clinging affection is often shaken by 
the lightest breath of unkindness, as the delicate rings and 
tendrils of the vine are agitated by the faintest air that blows 
in summer. 

In severity of sarcastic remark Burns was perhaps unrivaled. 
In a tavern, one evening, the conversation turning on the death 
of a friend, one of the company observed that he meant to at- 
tend the funeral, requesting, at the same time, that Mr. Burns 
would accommodate him with the loan of a black coat, his 
being out of repair. ‘‘ As I am invited,” answered the »poet, 
to the same funeral, I can not lend you my coat, but I can 
suggest a substitute.” ‘What is that?” asked the other. 
“Throw your character over your shoulders,” said Burns, 
‘and that will prove the blackest coat you ever wore in your 
lifetime.” 

The Temple of Jerusalem passed away; and of its magnifi- 
cence only a few crumbling, pilgrim-kissed stones remain. 
The Parthenon, the brightest gem upon the zone of the earth, 
is now a heap of ruins; the Tarpeian rock a cabbage garden, and 
the palaces of the Caesars a rope-walk. The pyranrids them- 
selves, those gigantic memorials of a gigantic age, are all 
hastening to decay. The Tiber, once so glorious, is a muddy 


| stream; the Ilyssus, once so glorious, is choked with weeds; 


and Olympus a bleak hill; and the Acropolis forsaken. 

There is a feeling that resembles death in the last glance we 
are ever to bestow on a loved object. The girl you have, asa 
mother, treasured in your secret heart, as she passes by on her 
wedding-day, it may be happy and blissful, lifts up her laughing 
eyes, the symbol of her own light heart, and leaves in that 
look darkness and desolation to you forever. The boy your 
father-spirit has clung to, like the very light of your existence, 
waves his hand from the quarter-deck, as the gigantic ship 
bends over the breeze; the wind is playing through the locks 
your hand so oftentimes have smoothed; the tears have dimmed 
his eyes, for mark, he moves his fingers over them—and this is 
a last look. 

The course of the world is as the setting in of a tide that has 
not reached high water: each new wave advances with raised 
front, falls forward with a dash, and goes on to its limit: then 
lastly, retiring a little, over it the next wave advances, and in 
like manner falls, goes on to its limit, and retires. 

One of the earlier French princes being too indolent or too 
stupid to acquire his alphabet by the ordinary process, twenty- 
four servants were placed in attendance upon him, each with a 
huge letter painted upon his stomach. As he knew not their 
names, he was obliged to call them by their letter when he 
wanted their services, which in due time gave him the requisite 
degree of literature for the exercise of the royal functions. 

Herodes, to overcome the extraordinary dullness of his son 
Atticus, educated, along with him, twenty-four little slaves of 
his own age, upon whom he bestowed the names of the Greek 
letters, so that young Atticus might be compelled to learn the 
alphabet as he played with his companions, now calling out for 
Omicron, now for Psi. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke used to amuse himself by jumping over 
the tables and chairs. 

Dr. Swift exercised himself by running up and down the steps 
of the deanery; and even in his later days, when his constitu- 
tion was almost broken down, he was, as Dr. Johnson observes, 
on his legs about ten hours in the day. 

After the Monument of London was completed, a committee 
was formed to inspect and report upon it. On ascending and 





feeling very sensibly the rocking motion, they became alarmed, 
and sent immediately for Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, 
to whom, with dismayed looks, they communicated their intel- 
ligence; on hearing which Sir Christopher exclaimed, ‘‘ Then, 
gentlemen, I am immortalized! for what you consider a cause 
of alarm ‘is to me an evidence of its durability.” 

Whenever Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, had to compose a 
funeral sermon, he read Homer in the original Greek, to raise 
his style of composition to the due elevation of his subject, 
“and I light my lamp,” said he, ** with the rays of the sun.” 

Balzac, the first writer in French prose who gave majesty and 
harmony to a period, it is said, did not grudge to bestow a week 
on a page, and was never satisfied with his first thoughts. 

It is a curious circumstance that in the British Museum are 
now to be found nine thick volumes, entirely composed of 
title-pages, the collector of which spoiled thousands of volumes 
to obtain them. 

At a public sale of books, the auctioneer put up Drew’s 
Essay on Souls, which was knocked down to a shoemaker, who 
very innocently, but to the great amusement of the crowded 
room, asked the auctioneer if ‘he had any more works on 
shoemaking to sell.” 

Byron attached great value to his aristocratical pretensions. 
To have his early poems praised by a duchess seems to have 
afforded him more pleasure than the admiration of a thousand 
| untitled readers. 

Scott had also this weakness. He reverenced alord. Some 
authentic writer relates of him, that at Abbotsford, one day at 
dinner, while Scott was in the richest vein, a Lord Nobody was 
announced, when all ease and freedom at once subsided, and 
the “* Northern Wizard” had not a spell for any one save his 
newly arrived titled guest. 

It is a Spanish maxim, He who loseth wealth, loseth much; 
he who loseth a friend, loseth more; but he who loseth his 
spirits, loseth all. 
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Evitur’s Gable. 

In the triumphant c. *th of Bishop Hedding, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., April 9th, the Church and the world have another evi- 
dence of the sublime and saving efficacy of true religion. “I 
suffér severely,” said he; ‘“‘and although I have no fear of 
death, I have some dread of pain. The flesh repines: the flesh 
of the Savior repined. He said, «O, my Father, if it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine be done.’ Could I live, I should desire to do so only that 
I might preach Christ. O, to preach Christ! I would rather 
preach Christ any where—on the hardest circuit—than to have 
all the wealth and the honors of the kingdoms of this world. 


*O, for a trumpet voice, 
On all the world to call, 
And bid their hearts rejoice 
In Him who died for all!’ ” 


A prince in Israel is fallen; but he fell with his armor on, and 
with his face toward the hill of Zion. Bishop Hedding was in 
the fifty-first year of his ministry, and in the twenty-eighth of 
his episcopal services. His life was a life of constant toil and 
of unnambered sacrifices, and much both of his character as a 
man and a Christian could be said; but we forbear. Ample 
materials for his biography remain, and erelong, by some com- 
petent hand, we shall have them placed in the right form, and 
presented to the world. As Bishop Hedding died—sweetly 
sinking away in the arms of the Savior—so may be the last 
days of the reader and writer; and, finally, may we all enjoy 
the blessings and glories of the Christian’s heaven, beyond this 
sinful state of ours! 

With the original articles in the present number our readers, 
we think, will be well pleased. They are mostly of a narrative 
cast, and are carefully written. ‘‘ Retribution” is a sketch from 
real life, and gives us, among other things, a fine picture of one 
of the old-time school ters. We supp the reader can 
recollect the period when it was considered a matter of Chris- 
tian duty on the part of the teacher to lay on heavily the 





hickory rod. Many an incident of early school-boy days comes 
rushing upon our view as we write this paragraph. When very 
young, we recollect being the pupil of an old and venerable 
bachelor, who was fond of something to drink, and equally 


fond of exhibiting his ill-humor. He was of huge dimensions, 
and wore spectacles. Somehow, one fine day in spring, we fell 
in with a company of the older boys, who wished to see a 
wheat-thrashing machine in operation some distance from the 
school-house. It was nearly one o’clock when the company 
started, and, of course, matters of seeing and inspecting the 
curiosity must be dispatched in short meter. By the time we 
got to the place the dozen horses were being attached to the 
machine, and next moment they were in motion. The old 
school-bell began to ring, but we had just begun to see, and 
procrastinated our return. Time fled, and our hearts began to 
beat hurriedly, as we thought of the beating that we should get 
when we reached the school-house. At half-past one the party 
began to run, and in five minutes all were at the school-house 
door. We walked in, but no notice was taken of us. After 
awhile, however, the spectacles were removed, and, in a tone 
of deep solemnity, he of the hickory thus began: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
you have been, as I suppose, to see the thtashing machine; and 
as it is itself a great curiosity, and as I desire the whole school 
to comprehend the mystery of the motion, you will please form, 
hand in -hand, in a ring, and march round the stove standing 
here, that we may all have a sight of the thrashing machine.” 
This was a momentous speech, though very brief; and we had 
to comply. The stove stood in the center of the floor, and, 
having locked hands, the old gentleman put us in motion by a 
most vigorous application of an ox-gad, fully eight feet long. 
We were cut and slashed most barbarously, as we chased each 
other round; and right glad were we all when the exercise was 
ended, and were told that we could take our seats and learn our 
spelling-lessons. Those days of hickory sticks are gone; and 
blessed is it to know that we have now nothing but their mem- 
ory with which to torment us. Tlie world is reeling now to the 
other extreme, and trying to bring up the rising generation 





without the rod. So fluctuates the world—so rises and falls the 
mass around us. We presume that there are some persons 
living now who expect to live long enough to see moral suasion 
entirely in the t of the young. Well, 
we hope that such a state of affairs may come; but hardly de 
we hope, judging from the extreme smartness of the boys now 
living, to see the period ourselves, Yet hail, say we, to the 
good time ing, if it is g, when Sol *s advice will 
be needed only to remind us of the days when they ‘who 
spared the rod did but spoil the child.” 

We present as our engravings this month, the Indiana Hos. 
pital for the Insane and the Milk Maid—the former a steel. 
plate engraving by Messrs. Jewett & Co., of this city, and the 
iatter a mezzotint by F. E. Jones, Esq., of New York. The 
designer of the Hospital, Mr. Costigan, we think has exhibited 
fine taste and skill; and a more competent man than the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Patterson, so far as our knowledge etends, it 
would be probably difficult to find. The edifice is a plain, neat, 
substantial, and durable building. In its construction great 
care has been exercised respecting the proper ventilation of 
the rooms—a matter of no small importance in any building 
devoted to the use of invalid characters. The patients, of 
whom several are capable, produced on the Hospital farm the 
first year crops valued at about one thousand dollars. During 
the first two years of the opening of the institution, sixty per- 
sons were restored to their reason and to the society of their 
friends, Among these were the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the unlearned, the old and the young, the homicidal and 
the suicidal, the raving maniac and the subject of deep seer 
choly. A small library of well-selected m HH 
matter has been collected, partly by purchase and partly ty 
donation. It promises much good. The total cost of the build- 
ing was eighty-five thousand dollars. 

A young lady, whose parents met with pecuniary reverses in 
an eastern city some years since, was compelled by one of 
three things to obtain her livelihood—the needle, school-teaching, 
or book-making. After much hesitation, she chose the last. 
Her first book sold slowly, and gave but poor hope of any 
remuneration. Suddenly the sales of her second book, enti- 
tled the “ Wide, Wide World,” took a turn, and in a few 
months twenty thousand copies were sold, and she was the 
possessor of several thousand dollars. This is one of the very 
few cases in this country in which authorship proves any thing 
but a sinking fund. 

In his recent visit to Cincinnati, we had the pleasure of a 
cali from Mr. Gough, the young and eloquent advocate of tem- 
perance. His excessive labors, we extremely regret, are telling 
sadly upon his health. The friends of the cause should not 
make too frequent and heavy calls upon Mr. Gough, and cut 
short his efforts, and send him to his grave before half his days 
are accomplished. In no man have we ever seen so finely 
blended true worth and modest bearing. Willing himself to 
converse, he is more willing to listen. As in public so in 
private, there is not in his language a word nor a syllable that 
looks toward coarseness or vulgarity. Of the most refined 
taste, he pleases while he instructs, wherever he goes or with 
whomever he mingles. May the all-wise Father ever have him 
and the interests of the cause which he so ably advocates in 
his holy and merciful keeping, granting him a long life and due 
strength for all the toils through which he may be called to pass! 

Walking along one of our streets the other day, we saw a little 
child, apparently not more than two years old, crying and run- 
ning out upon the street after its papa. The poor little thing 
wished to go along with its father; but the latter, not liking the 
“noise” of his daughter, turned round, and, in a rage, slapped 
it in the face and tumbled it down. Unsatisfied with this, he 
commenced beating, with inhuman ferocity, the little thing as 
she lay upon the pavement, till, it would seem, his strength was 
exhausted. How did we feel as we passed by! It was nota 
Christian feeling, perhaps, but we did almost desire to beat the 
father bimself for such cruelty; and though many days have 
elapsed since the occurrence, our heart writhes when we re- 
member the tears and struggles of the little girl, as she lay pros- 
trate and helpless under the blows of the brutal father. When 














will parents learn to correct in love instead of anger? 
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THE QUIET CF THE GRAVE. Concluded. 
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